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The  Austrian  Peace  Terms 


What  Australia  Ought  To  Do 

By  Profe»»or  Meredifb  Atkiotoo 


El 


Who  are  Britain's  Nine  Greatest  Men? 
The  Branding- Iron :  A  Gripping  Tale 

By  K.  Newiin  Burt 


(|;«gl«t«r«d  ftt  tk«  a.PO,   Malboorna.   fw   tMwwmlwloo   hf   p«it   m   a   n«w»««,p«-,) 
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"They  Themselves  are 
Makers  of  Themselves" 

"  Mind  is  the  Master  Power  that  moulds  and   makes, 
And   Man  is   Mind,  and  evermore  he  takes 
The  tool  of  Thought,  and,  shaping  what  he  wills, 
Brings  forth  a  thousand  joys,  a   thousand   ills ; 
He  thinks  in  secret,  and  it  comes  to  pass; 
Environment  is  but  his   looking-glass." 

From  the  science  of  correct  il;i)u;;lu  \vc  Iciirii  iliat  every  thought  creates  an  impression 
in  the  br;'.in,  tliat  these  impressions  create  mental  tendencies,  and  these  tendencies  create 
character.  aliilit>-,  and  pnr])ose.  and  that  the  conihincd  acti(Mi  of  character,  ability,  and  pur- 
pose determines  tlie  ex])eriences  witli  which  we  shall  meet  in  life. 

The  result  of  this  discovery  is  nothing  less  tlian  marvellous,  and  means  that  mind  is 
extraordinary  in  quality,  limitless  in  power,  and  contains  possiljilities  without  number. 

The  Wonderful  Book : 

^^THE  MASTER  MIND" 

will  tell  you  why,  and  open  your  eyes  to  tlie  great  possibilities  before  you.  Xobody  can 
read  it  and  not  be  a  changed  man  or  woman.  Xone  Init  who  will  emerge  from  its  magic 
pages  with  a  stronger  grasp  of  tlie  future — a  siu-er  understanding  of  wliat  lie  or  slie  CAX 
do  and  lias  been  all  along  aljle  to  do,  but  didn't  THlXi\  tbe\'  could.  This  book  is  certainly 
lor  YOU.  it  W  ILL  help  you — tell  you  lujw  to  make  a  real  success  of  your  life,  how  to 
lift  yourself  up,  to  BE  more,  to  D( )  more,  and  to  HA\'E  more.  It  is  not  an  advertising 
liook  in  tl".e  ordinarv  sense  of  tlie  term  ;  in  fact,  it  contains  not  a  word  of  advertising.  I'l' 
IS  FREK! 

"The  Master  Mind"  is  the  key  wliicli  unlocks  the  secret  chambers  of  success;  the  key 
with  which  many  are  converting  loss  into  gain,  fear  into  courage,  despair  into  joy,  hope  into 
t'ruition;  tlic  key  with  whicli  many  are  finding  health,  self-reliance,  power;  the  key  whicli 
thrills,  fascinates,  carries  convictimi,  understanding,  perception,  inspiration;  the  key  which 
is  changing  the  lives  of  many,  and  will  have  an  unbelievable  influence  upon  your  life. 


"The  Master 


Mind 


FREE! 


Tliis  liook  to-day  is  .ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  and  we 
invite  you  to  send  for  a  copy.  Mentidii  sti;.\d's  ui;vn-:w, 
and  enclose  4d.  in  stamps  to  lielp  jniy  postage.  To- 
morrow, to-day  will  be  "i'ESTEKDAY.  Get  "  The 
}}     •  Master  Mind"  TO-DAY!     NOW!     Post  your  request 

^^  '  THE  INDEPENDENT  INSTITUTE, 


Record    Ciiambers,   77   Castlcreagh    Strct, 
SYDXEY. 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


PELMAN  INSTITUTE 


CAN   YOU    SAY    "YES"    TO    THESE 
QUESTIONS? 

1.  Hav«  you    great    Organising   Power? 

2.  Have  you    Directive   Power? 

3.  Have  you  the  Power  of  Ideation? 

4.  Do    peoplve    come    to     you    tfor    Valuable 

Ideas  ? 

5.  Are   you   a  good   reasoner? 

6.  Do     you     remain      calm      and      unflurried 

amidst  crowding  worries? 

7.  Can   you   master  difficult   subjects  easily? 

8.  Do  you   dominate  your   surroundings? 

9.  Have  you  a  Strong  Will? 

10.  Do  you  think  logically? 

11.  Are  you  a  good  and  persuasive  talker? 

12.  Can  you  sell  goods? 

13.  Can   you    convince  people    who    are    doubts 

ful,  or  even   hostile? 

14.  Do  you  decide  quickly  and  rightly? 

15.  Are    you    in     demand     as     a     speaker     <h- 

orator  ? 

16.  Can   you   rapidly   master   difficult   facts? 

17.  Can  you  solve  knotty  problems  quickly? 

18.  Do    you    remember    everything    important 

you  read? 

19.  Can  you  remember  details  as  well  as  main 

principles. 

20.  Is  your   memory    perfect? 

21.  Can    you    concentrate    your    brain   oo    one 

thing   for  a  long  time? 

22.  Can    you    remember    lone    series    oif    facts, 

figures,  and  dates? 

23.  Are   you   a   good   linguist? 

24.  Have  you  a  head  for  stfitistics? 

25.  Have  yoai  a  good  memory  for  faces? 

?6.  Can  you  wo'-k  hard  without  suffering  from 
brain  fag? 

27.  Do  yon   take  everything  in  at  a  glanoe? 

28.  Are    you    earning    a    larser    income    than 

last  year? 

29.  Are  you  successful? 

If  you  can  say  "Yes"  to  all  the  ah<ive 
you  are  indeed  fortunate.  If  you  ciuinot, 
write  for  our  booklet,  "Mind  and  .Memory 
Training."  It  tells  you  how  yon  can  soon 
he  able  to  answer  most,  if  not  all.  of  the 
(Tuestions  in  the  affirmative. 


THE    PELMAN    SYSTEM    OF    MIND--- 
AND    MEMORY    TRAINING.   _mi 


offered  to  you  is  the  same  in  every  par- 
ticular as  that  which  83  Generals  and  8 
Admirals,  and  nearly  25,000  officers  and 
men  of  the  British  Forces  have  studied, 
and  which  is  so  highly  recommended  by 
many  eminent  men.  Some  of  these  men 
are :  — 

The  late  Lord  Kitchener. 
The  late  Lord  Roberts. 
Admiral        Lord        Beresford,        G.C.B., 

C.G.V.O. 
Major-General  Sir  F.  Maurice,  K.C.M.G., 

C.B. 
Sir  James  Yoxall,   M.P. 
Mr.    Lloyd   George. 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P. 
Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A. 
Prof.   Gordon  Tanner. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Gamage. 

There  are  many  other  names  equalU 
impressive,  but  what  interests  the  aver- 
age Australian  and  New  Zealand  reader 
is  the  personal  opinion  of  .Australian  and 
New  Zealand  pupils.  In  our  prospectus 
are  jriven  letters  signed  by  people  living 
in  Australia,  some  of  whom  you  may 
know,  and  to  all  of  whom  you  can  write. 
These   pupils  are  drawn  from   all   classes. 

Doctors.  Travellers. 

Lawyers.  Civil    Servants 

Clerks.  Sailors. 

Accountants.  School    Teachers. 

Soldiers.  Working   Men. 

Clergymen.  Farmers. 

Salesmen.  Graziers, 

Managers.  Engineers. 

If  you  are  a  worker  anxious  to  get  on, 
write  at  once  to  the  Pelman  Institute, 
23  Gloucester  House,  ^q6  Flinders  Lane. 
Melbourne. 


MIND  AND  MEMORY 


CUT   THIS    OUT    AND    POST    TO-DAY. 

To    the   Secretary. 

iHE     PEI.MAN     l.VS'l'ITUTE. 
23  Gloucester  House.   396    F.ii.ilers    Lane.  Melbourne. 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

THE  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twehe 
interesting  lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  firs' 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretapv,  THE  PEJ,- 
MAN  INSTITUTE,  23  Glouces- 
ter House,  396  Flinders  Lane. 
Melbourne. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Please 
Training. 

\  VMV, 

send 

your 

free      book. 

•  Mind 

and 

Memory 

\d  Irfss 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


Experience  Counts 

Since  1897  wf  have  been  engaged  continuously  in  teaching  Accountancy 
and  Bookkeeping     21   years  next  October. 

The  steady  growth  of  our  business,  and  the  recognition  given  to  our 
highly  specialised  methods  of  personal  home-study,  are  well 
evidenced  by  the  following  examination  record  : — 

(Figures  are  not  available  prior  to  1901) 

OUR    COACHING    RECORD 


Students 

StodecU 

Year 

Presented 

Passed 

1901 

-> 

0     • 

3 

1902 

11 

10 

1903 

7 

6 

1904 

17 

16 

1905 

58 

42 

1906 

97 

83 

I'W 

76 

65 

J9I)K 

95 

75 

l";.-*; 

125 

102 

I'MO 

174 

135 

1911 

281 

207 

1912 

341 

250 

1913 

289 

224 

1914 

338 

286 

1915 

510 

454 

11*16 

538 

481 

1917 

1046 

913 

1918 

1206 

1043 

5212 


4395 


The  above  results  include  the  Accountancy 
Examinations  of  all  States,  Bankers'  In- 
stitute. Institute  of  Secretaries,  University 
Diploma,  Companies'  Auditors'  Board,  and 
Mumcrpal  Auditors'  Board. 


In  1915  we  coached  ONE-FIFTH  of  the 
total  successful  candidates;  in  1916.  ONE- 
FOURTH;  in  1917.  ONE-THIRD;  and  in 
1918  approximately  45  per  cent. 

YOU  DO  NOT  EXPERIMENT  WHEN 
YOU  ENROL  WITH  US.  You  are  AS- 
SURED of  success.  You  have  the  great 
advantage  of  our  twenty-one  years'  un- 
broken successful  teaching  to  back  up  your 
efforts. 

YOU  CANNOT  POSSIBLY  FAIL. 

We  tiuarantee  success  for  one  inclusive 
fee,  payal)le  by  easy  instalments,  if  desired. 
No  books  are  required.  Vou  receive  the 
full  set  of  lessons,  which  have  assured 
success  to  SEVERAL  THOUSAND  other 
men,  but  revised  and  reprinted  this  year. 

Our  free  publication,  "Guide  to  Account- 
ancy," should  be  read  by  every  ambitious 
man. 

Ask  for  complete  lists  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  our  successful  candidates. 


S.R.  68 


Hemingway  &  Robertson 

ACCOUNTANCY     SPECIALISTS 

Established  1897) 

COLLINS    HOUSE,    COLLINS    STREET,    MELBOURNE 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


UK 


WONDERFUL  HANDS, 

CHARACTERISED  BY  AMAZING  SPEED 

and  a  Delightful  Ease  in  periormance,   maf  be 
petsetsed  by 

Typists — Pianists  —  Violinists — All 
Instrumentalists— All  Hand-Users 

availing  them*elTe>  of  the  wonderful  method*  of 

Horik  Hand  Culture 


Mote    exquisite  bal- 
ance and  vital  tone 
-the  result  of  Horik 
Hand  Culture 


Send,  TO-DAY,  for  con- 
vincing, illuminative  book- 
let,   'Brands     and 

HAND-USERS,"  and  learn 
how  quickly  you  can  obtain 
remarkable  manual  dexterity 
beautiful,  graceful,  masterly 
hands  that  will  be  the  envy 
of  your  friends  and  the 
despair  of  your  competitors. 
All  densities  and  defects  of 
hand  or  wrist,  all  nervous 
strain  and  tension  in  prac- 
tice or  performance,  rapidly 
vanish.  lostrumentalistt  cut 
practice  in  half.  Typists 
double  salaries. 


CBBWrmiBlfW 


EXPLICIT   POSTAL   INSTRUCTION 

or  personally.     Write  or  call  at  •■ce. 

■  Hands  and  Hand-Users "  is  FREE,  and  it's  worth 
reading.    Send  for  it  I 

The    Horik    Hand    Culture    Institute 
56  Russell  Street,  Melbourne 


WHY  NOT  ? 

mmaaimm^mmmmmmmsmi^i^^mmmmmmmmai^^mt 

If  you  like  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
ask  us  to  send  a  sample  copy 
to  a  friend  you  think  would 
like  it  too.  We  would  be  glad 
to  do  so  with  your  compliments. 

Srnd  Names  to — 

STEAD'S  RifVIEW,   Melbourne. 


PIONEER 

Wood  Stave  Pipe 

A  RECORD  DELIVERY  ! 

An  order  for  Zh  miles  oi  S-iock 
Pioneer  Wood  Stave  Pipe  (rMi 
the  N.S.W.  Government  Railway* 
and  Tramways  was  re- 
cently completed  m  k 
period  of  8  days.  Tk 
above  pipes  were  reqoii«4 
urgently  to  convey  wat«f 
to  the  township  of  Gwnl- 
bnm,  where  the  rciirivir 
was  nearly  depleted. 

We  are  prepared  H 
supply  large  qoantHies  of  W««4 
Stave  Pipe  at  short  notice. 

Send   for   Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOD 
PIPE  CO.   LTD. 

Head  Office:   Burns  Bay  Road, 
Une  Cove.  N.S.W. 

Postal  Address:  Box  157&. 
G.P.O.,  Sydney. 

Factories 

Burns  Bay  Road.  Lave 

Cove.  N.S.W. 
Footscray,  Vic. 

Contractors  to  all  State 
Governments.  ^ 


Yitadatio 


CURES.  «^ 

Livtr,  Kidney  and  lltdder 
treubiM,  Hydatids,  lndl|tsti«iit 
Narvt  and  Skin  Diteaaet,  ata. 

WriU  fM  FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE  to 
S.    A.   PALMER  (DapL   B.) 

439  Fliadan  Lui«.  Malbvwm*. 

%*\4  by  Chemists  and  Storas  at  !/•  A  t/1 


Blood  Pupificp 


RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT  7 

If  so,  what  are  you  vrearing  for  it  ?  Is  it  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  ctunbersome  steel  aprinc  trusa«a, 
which  are  a  constant  source  of  torture  to  the  wearer?  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wear  this  kind  <rf  eo»- 
trivance  any  longer 

Yon,  no  doubt,  have  long  been  wishing  lo  obtain  an  appliance  that  wenid  be  not  only  comfortable  to  wear,  but  oat 
which  would  also  hold  your  rap!ure  under  all  condiiions.  If  you  will  write  us,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
particulars  of  our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE. 

Never  mind  if  you  have  tried  rverylhinp:  else.  This  appliance  is  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  best  apparatus  for  rupture  which  hat  yet  b>-en  invepted.  It  does  away  altogether  vrith  those  cumberaonie 
steel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  g.".iling  leather  understraps.  Our  pad  or  Air  Cushion  is  made  of  soft, 
pliable  rubber,  which  exerts  a  gentle,  yet  firm  and  -jriifomi  pressure,  always  on  the  correct  spat.  To  ahow  what  WE 
ihink  of  this  Patent  Rupture  Appliance, 

WE  CVi..    A    FRtiE    TRIAL 
with  every  appliance  sent  out.  it  should   not    prove   satisfaclory,    you    are   not  naked  to  keep  it.     Th«  price 

i«  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  appliance  i?  suitable  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

We  guarantee  perfect  ease,  comfort,  and  safety  from  I  be  first  day's  nse.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogae,  pMtad  bve 
anywhere.     We  make  all  hinds  of  Surgical  Goods. 

WINSLOW  COMPANY,   Mercantile  Buildings,   349a  Collins  Street,   Melbourne,   Victoria. 


Thank  you  tor  m«Dtioniiig:  Stead's  Review,   wbeoi   writins  to  advertiaere. 
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and  Head  Noises  Relieved  and  Cured  by  Wearing 

WILSON'S    COMMON  -  SENSE    EAR-DRUMS 

Wi.'sjii'a    Ear-D -urn    is    made    on    the    strictest    scientific 

•■^5a^   :X  princ  pies,   tonlainiiig    no   metal    of    any    kind,    and    is    en- 

^v)^^  ^W  lireiy   new    in    eve  y    respect.     It   is   so    sinail    that   no  ou« 

-^.•',0\">*k-^\  can  a;e  it,  1  ut  ne"  crtlie.ess  it  collects  all  sound  waves  and 

"^     K^'<>i  di\erl8   them    agaii'Si    the  dnnn-head,    causing   you    to   hear 

'ijj                       ''vh'     M  perfeu'tly.     It  will  do  tli  s  ^\cn  when  the  natural  ear  drums 

>\l* 'Si.,^^  are    ptirtially    or    entirely    destroyed.     i>erforated,    scarred. 

"^f>w     ' '^'N  relaxed,  or   thickened.      It   fits    any    ear   from    childhood    V 

iW^vii  -''wrjT'"  ;  Vl,i,jJ  o.d  iige.  and.  aade  from  the  fact  that   it  doe«  not  show,  it 

J^ \^.  j[t -^t:^         '^^    ^^4il/  n«\er   causes   the   hearer   irritation,   and   can   be  used   witto 

/f^'-^fii/r''           '—.    *^0r  comfort  day  or  night,   and  is  absolutely  safe  to  wear. 

"N*^/ 1  /  ^  -45*               T"':^^:''"!  It    will   relieve    deafness    in    any    person    no    matter    how 

J  ]    V-.st         -,3^:,^^    ]^/  acquired,    whether    from    catarrh,    sc  ar.et    fever,    typhoid, 

'i\.<^V   '         ^*^S^'  r^{  ^"^  brain-fever,   measles,   whooping  cough,   gathering   in   the- 

H    'Isj              — '  ^   \     /  ear.    shocks    from    art.llery,   or    tiiroitgh   accidents.      It   not 

I,      jA  ~                   /-■     ■■    l\  only   relieves,    but  stays   the  progress  of   deafness,   and    all 

VI      ^9^'"                 ^%»'i»^' rvN.  roaring  and  buzzing  noses.     It  dies  this  in  a  simple,  sure; 

^N^^  and  scicntitic  way.     The  effect  is  immediate  in  most  cases. 

►■/^'<\\V' .Y  The  price  is  £1/1/-.     Ths  includes  nair  of  Drums,  nickel 

'<xi  \       --^ ^iL^v^-"^  .  remoter   and   inserter.     After   the   firat    pair   is  bought    you 

t?t^^-::::S- -■>cr---'%\:-.  "'*^■^^v  '"^vO  xaay   purch  i&9  a  s'ngle  drum  for  8/-.  but  the  rair  you   get 

,^^       .^Wj^-  ^^?^//>fv^yO  at  first  wi  1  last  al>out  two  years.     AVrite  for  Free  Booklet, 

>5S^~^^5<^.  Cy^r  ^'{■^  or  use  (>rd"r  Form   below,  and  Outfit  will  be  sent  at  once;. 

%j:fi^^^^'%^^^^y'^'^'-l\       with    full   instructions. 

R    Watt.  Willacedale,  writes:    *I  have  WILSON   K.\R-DRUM   OO.   (Star  Novelty  Co.,  Agents),  Boomi 

been   using    vour   Ear-Drums    for   manv  11.  "ig   Elizibcth  Street.   Melbourne. 

years,    and    have   derived    sre  it    benefit  Please   send    a   complete   Outfit,   comtainmg   Wilson's  Eaj^ 

from  them.  I  would  noi  be  without  them  I>rum3,  for  which  I  enc.oee  £1/1/-. 
for  twice  the  price,   as  without   tbeni   I 

can  hear  notliing."    We  get  hundreds  of       Name     

letters   like  tliese.     If   th'^se   got  relief. 

•o  will  you.  Address • 


Cata 


n  you  answer   "Yes"  to  any  three  of  the  following   you  are  in  the  grip  of  dea^y  Catarrh- 


1.  le  my  voice  husky? 

2.  Do  I  sneeze  frequently r 

3.  Do  I  catch  cold  easily? 

4.  Is   my    nose   stopped    up? 

5.  Is    my    hearing    affected? 

6.  Does   my   throat   feel    dry? 

7.  Do  I  feel   tired  on   rising? 

8.  Dors    my   Jiose   discharge? 

9.  Do   I  suffer   from   headache? 

10.  Do   crusts   form    in    my    nose? 

11.  Do    I    expectorate    frequently? 

12.  Is    my   sense  of   smell   afiected? 

13.  Does   phelgm  drop   into   my    throat? 

14.  Do  I  suffer  from  noises  in  my  head? 

15.  Do   I  have  to  clear   my    throat   fre- 

quently? 


RAMEY'S  MEDICATOR  attaclts  the  disease 
by  blowing  medicated  germ  destroying  air 
into  the  nostrils.  Its  cleansing  action  leaves 
the  whole  <>f  the  mucous  membrane  fre<;  from 
catarrhal  poisons.  It  performs  this  cleansing 
a«tion  wiiliout  the  aid  of  the  surgeon's  knife. 
It  reaches  into  the  cavities  and  cleanses  tbn 
openings  and  tiubes,  and  clears  out  the  eus- 
tachian tubes.  It  leaves  ♦he  mucous  mem- 
brane in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  It 
will  speedily  remove  ano  cure  Catarrn. 
Catarrhal  Deafness.  Headache.  Neuralgia. 
Cold  in  the  Head,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Hay 
Fever.  Bad  Breath,  and  all  nasal  inflamma- 
tions. 


"FREE  TRIAL.— Obviously  we  could  not  sell  what  had  been  already,  used  V"'- 
another  person,  so  we  do  not  give  a  free  trial  (biit  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  a  book- 
let, giving  all  particulars  free).  You  i-an  therefore  depeiul  that  every  RAMEY'S  MKD^ 
OATOR  sold  is  clean,  and  hae  not  been  handled  by  others.  Order  now,  or  write  fiSr 
free  booklet.  ^ 

STAR  NOVELTY  CO.  (Box  466.  G.P.O.).  Roorm  U. 

49  Elizabeth    Street,    Melbourne,    Vic.  Name » 

Please    send    Outfit    containing    1    Nickel-plated  Address 

Ramey    Medicator.    l    bottle    Inhalent    ,ind    1    tin  '  * 

Ointment,   for  which   I  enclose  15/6 


JTutM  H,  1919. 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


A  Good  Investment ! 


The  War  is  now  over,  but  its  obligations  still 
remain.  The  greatest  is  that  of  repatriating 
our  returned  soldiers.  Repatriation  involves 
a  large  expenditure,  and  Australia  needs 
money  for  that  purpose. 


NOW  ON  SALE 

At  all  Banks  and  Post  Offices 

War  Savings 
Certificates 

5  Years  £l    Certificate, 
Purchase  Price,    I  5/6 

10  Years  £l   Certificate, 
Purchase  Price,    12/- 

Cashable  at  any  time 

at  any  Bank  or  State 
Savings   Bank. 


By  investing    in    the   new 

WAR  SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 

you  get  £5/3/-  per  cent. 
Comppund  Interest  on 
your  money  for  a  period 
of  either  five  or  ten  years, 
and  you  help  Australia  to 
re  -  establish  her  soldier 
sons  in  civil  life. 


6d.  and  2/6  War  Savings  Stamps   will  be  accepted  in 
payment  for    WAR   SAVIMGS   CERTIFICATES 


Issued    by    The    Victorian    V^ar    Savings    Committee, 
1 23    Queen    Street,    Melbourne. 


The    "  Service 
of   Certain 
Satisfaction  " 

\  uii  iiccd  have  iK>  u-ar 
as  to  the  rcsull  wlicn  en- 
trusting that  Suit  Order  to 
till-  "  Lincohi  -  Stuart  " 
Tailoring  Service.  Take 
away  the  element  of  "  Cer- 
lain  Satisfaction."  and  the 
"  Lincoln-Stuart  "  Tailoring 
Service  as  now  constituted 
would  cease  to  exist.  \'our 
■  Lincoln-Stuart  "  Tailored 
(iarinents  MUST  please  or 
tlie  Purchase-Money  is  re- 
luiided. 

The 


SPORTS  SUIT 

iiere  sliown  reprcstiUs  a 
Class  of  Wear  in  which 
we  Specialise.  The  Coat  is 
Correctly  yet  easily  Cut, 
meeting  all  demands  as  to 
Style  and  Appearance,  yet 
giving  the  requisite  amount 
uf  Comfort  and  Freedom  of 
Movement  for  Golfing, 
Shooting,  etc. 

Tailor-Made  to  Order 

In  English,  Scotcii,  Blar- 
ney and  Donegal  Tweeds, 
'  iarbicords,   etc. 

Prices  from 


/- 


Patterns  are  Post  Free, 
with  Tapc^.  Self-Measure- 
ment Form,  and  I04-I'.i;,'e 
Catalogue  of  Wear  ior 
Men,  Women,  and  Cliil(hen. 
If  vou  can't  call— U'RITE 
TO-DAY. 


10%     Discount    to 
Returned  Soldiers 


Lincoln,  Stuart 

&  Co.,  Pty.  Ltd. 

244-54  FLINDERS  ST. 

Melbourne. 
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PRIVATE 
A,  F.  GIBBS 


Elxpresses    h 
A  p  p  r  e  c  i  ation 


131   King  St. 
Melbourne 


B  r  a  d  s  h  a  w's 
Business   College 


WRITING  to  the  Pirincipa.!  of  Bradshaw's  BuaiBess  CSolleg'e,  Private  Gihhe 
says : — 
I  feel  obligied  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  methods 
of  business  education.  Although  as  a  returned  strfdier  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  free  tuition,  the  erreat  length  of  time  required  to 
qualify,  compared  with  the  short  time  necessary  under  your  tuition, 
finally  decidea  me  to  take  up  your  Course.  T  relied  on  your  judgment 
at  the  outset  to  select  those  subjects  necessary  to  business  siuccess.  and  I  now 
know  sufRoient  to  convince  me  your  advice  was  correct.  YOUR  SHORTHAND 
SYSTEM  has  surprised  me  by  its  simplicity  and  efficiency.  I  am  certain  that 
with  no  other  system  could  I  have  reached  a  speed  of  100  words  per  minute  on 
unfamiliar  matter  as  I  have  with  yours,  working  only  one  hour  a  day  for  two 
months.  I  believe  when  it  becomes  more  widely  known,  it  will  take  precedence 
of  all  other  systems  of  Shortha,nd  at  jiresent  in  use.  The  coi-re^poiuling  pro- 
gress I  made  iu  my  other  studies— Bookkeeping.  Typewriting,  and  Longhand 
Writing — was  due  solely  to  your  complete  organisation  of  the  necessary,  and 
elimination  of  the  unnecessary.  My  writing,  though  still  far  from  perfect,  is 
quite  six  hundred  per  cent,  better  since  I  have  been  through  your  hand-and- 
arm  control  exercises.  As  one  of  the  returned  soldiers.  I  must  thank  you  for 
the  special  attention  and  consideration,  monetary  and  personal,  aicorded  to  us. 
particularly  those  means  yov  have  adopted  in  developing  our  initiative  and 
self-eonfidonce,  though  uot  included  in  the  general  course.  My  ono  regret  has 
been  that  my  state  of  health  has  not  permitted  me  to  take  ful!  advantage 
of  the  instructive  opportunities  you  have  given  me.  I  consider  any  money 
inviested  in  education  provided  by  your  Cillesre  will  return  per  year  many 
times  its  own  value. 

Learn  Shorthand    BRADSHAW'S  WAY 
by    Post   in    Your   Own    Home 

BRADSHAW'S  26:6:26  SHORTHAND  COURSE  is  complete  in  five  easy 
lessons.  EASY  TO  LEARN— only  59  simple  signs  in  the  entire  system.  EASY 
TO  WRITE— no  more  mental  eff  )rt  required  than  for  ordinary  longhand. 
EASY  TO  READ— every  sign  always  moans  the  same  thing.  The  abolition  of 
thickened  strokes,  writiaig  in  position,  and  other  speed-deterring  features  of 
the  older  systems  enables  speed  to  be  rapidly  developed.  100  to  155  words  a 
minute  being  attained  in  a  few  weeks,  and  positions  secured  at  the  end  of 
thAt  time.     You  could  not  poseihly  qualify  so  quickly  in  any  other   way. 

FIRST   LESSON  SENT  PBLEE  to  all   sending  in  three  penny   stamps  to  cover 
postage,  and  mentioning  this  magazine.     Ask  for  Pamphlet    '  P  29.  " 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

PTY.    LTD. 


"  The    College    that    Educates    for    Business 
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deaf  ? 

Without  good  hearing,  you  are  greatly  han- 
dicapped, and  the  fa«t  is  brought  home  to 
you  every  day.     Why  remain  deaf?     The 

Acousticon 


lO   Days' 
FREE    TRIAL 


will  safely  and  surelv  enable  you  to  hear. 
Over  330,000  delighted  users,  including  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  using 
his  "  Aooustioon "  at  the  Peace  Conference, 
Write  for  10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  de- 
posit, no  obligation.  You  alone  decide. 
CVxnvince  yourself  at  our  expense,  and  DON'T 
STAT   DEAF I 

I      ^_^      n^       47S  ColIiBf  Sfr*«t,  MelliaarM. 

LSUnSOn      VO.       KS  DaklM  Houc  Si^ntj. 

N.Z.:  J»hn  B.  Procter,  iOO  High  St..  Chritfch. 
W.A.:  H.  C.  Little  &  Co.,  8S1   Bay  St.,  Perth. 


TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

U  this  form  is    marked    in  BLUE,   it    means  tkat 
your  subscription  expires  with  this  issue. 

If    this  form    is    marked  in    RED,    it  means  that 
your  subscription  expires  with  the  next  issue. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

To  STEAD'S  REVIEW,   Melbourne. 

Please  send  me   STEAD'S  REVIEW  for 
twelve    months     (26    numbers),    beginning 

with   the issue, 

for  which  1  enclose  —  Postal  Note  13s. 
Commonwealth.  Money  Order  13s.  6d. 
New  Zealand,  Fiji  and  New  Guinea. 
Money  order  1 5s.  el.sewhere.  (Half-yearly 
subscriptions — rl3  numbers — received  at  half 
the  above  rates.) 

Name 

Full  Address 


New  Subtcribers  may  also  use  t-his  fofM. 

Note  —STEAD'S  REVIEW    appears  erery  fortaight 

S.R.  14-6-19. 


Thank    you    for    mentioning   Stead's    Review,    when    writing    to    advertisers. 
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Do  You  Know  Us  ? 


Hii^ 


Stores,  like  individuals,  improve  on  acquaintance,  but, 
in  spite  of  a  certain  human  curiosity  which  we  all  have,  we 
often  never  enter,  and,  consequently,  know  little  of  the  best 
shopping^  places  in  the  city. 

Nowadays,  when  high  prices  are  charged  for  so  many 
lines  of  inferior  goods  it  behoves  you  to  look  out  for  the 
store  which  sells  you  an  article^  at  a  fair  price— stands  right 
back  of  that  article — and  guarantees  satisfaction. 

WE'RE  NOT  DEAR. 

Now,  our  goods  are  not  dear.  You  may  think  so  be- 
cause we  have  set  for  ourselves  a  high  standard  of  quality 
and  have  maintained  it ;  but  if  you  care  at  all  for  the  good 
tilings  of  life,  you  must  agree  that  those  things  called  dear 
are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest,  for  beautiful  forms, 
and  coriipositions  are  not  made  by  chance,  nor  can  they  Jti 
any  material  be  made  at  small  expense.  Quality  goods 
must  ever  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  skill,  time,  ex- 
pense, and  often  risk  attending  their  manufacture. 

COME  IN  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  compare  prices. 
'■Get  the  habit  of    walking  through  periodically  just  to  see 
the  newest  goods.     You're  welcome  at  any  time,  whether      V*: 

you  buy  or  not. 


The  MUTUAL 

Store   Ltd. 
Where  Everything  Opp.  Flinders  St.  Station 

is   the  GGSt 

by  Actual  Test  MELBOURNE 
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Chalnnant 
tADY  SLOGGETT 


^ 


+ 


Zhz  6raii&  priorp  of 

Cbc  ®r^l:^  or  tbc  t)Oi?pital  of  St.  3obn 
or  jcruaalciH,  jii  Xiiifllan6. 
Messrs  Ashton  &  Parsons,  Ltd.,    20th  July,  1915 
Gentlemen, -We  are  requested  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association  at  Havre  and  elsewhere 
to  supply,  for  use  in  the  Base  Hospitals,  1,000  2/9 
bottles  of  Phosferine,  500  in  tablet  form  and  500  liquid. 

They  inform  us  that  your  remedy  is  in  constant 
requisition  by  the  Field  Hospitals,  and  from  the 
reports  they  receive,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  « 
Tonic  possessing  valuable  recuperative  qualiti^es. 
I  «hall  be  obliged  by  your  immediate  attention, 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  Phosferine  forwarded  to 
Frajice  as  quickly  as  possible, 

(Lady)  Helen  S.  Sloggett. 
P.  S.  -You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  tnis  as  you  think  f 


as 


Supplied  by  i?oi|5l  Commands 
folfie  Rogal  femily 

M  I  ri.  The  Empre55  of  Russia 
M  M  TKe  King  Of  Greece 
MM.  TKe  King  o\  5pAir> 
H  r^  .    The  Ocjecn  of  Rourndnia 


APBOVEN  Wm. 

FOR 

NERV0U5NE55,  INDIGESTION, 
HEADACHE,  NEURALGIA, 
AN/EMIA 

PMOSF 

Ensures  Vigorous  Heeklfb  and 
gives  S^renghh  and  Cnergg 


M«Mr«.    A*hton   A    Partan,    Lid.,   af    London,    would   apprccUte   your  coovt«<7  tf,  being  ••nred  witk   a 

subttilule  Bol  bearing  their  aame.  you  would  pott  ibe  packaga  to  408  Collins  Street,  Melboonw,  irb*n 

l^o  g«BuiBa  article  will  be  tent   ia  itj   plajc«  aoid  th«  cott  ol  pottage  refunded  to  yoa. 

.'•'.•.•.•.■^A.,..J.i.'J.IJli 
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Hebas 

rained 
Himself 


"^      So  you  bet  he ^ets  it! 


for  the 

Job- 


YOU,  TOO,  could  talk  convincingly  to  hard-headed  business  men  about 
your  qualifications  for  the  remunerative  position  offering^,  if,  BEFOREMAND, 
you  had  fitted  yourself  to  fill  it. 

You  can  he  sure  that  the  good  job  is  thert-  for  }ou,  if  YOU  are  tliere  with 
the  ABILITY.  But  see  that  you  train  BEFORE  you  apply,- so  that  you  have, 
the  ability  BEHIND  vou  ! 


Business  men  throughout  this  country  will 
accept  as  SOUND  REASONS  the  reasons  that 
induced  you  to  enrol  WITH  US.  The  success- 
ful man  doesn't  exist  who  will  discount  the 
sense  and  earnestness  which  prompted  \our 
endeavour  TO  GET  READY  for  the  work  you 
^^•!ieve  you  can  do  best. 

There  are  dozens  of  things  to  do,  but  no 
single,  solid  good  thing  that  doesn't  nquire 
SIM^CIAL  TRAINING. 

Send.  TO-DAY  for  a  FREE  copy  of  our  Big 
Illustrated  Handbook, 

"Choosing  a  Career," 

and     learn    aljout     High-Salarie<l     Success.       IT 
WIIvIv  PAY  YOU  TO  ACT  QUICKI^Y. 


flRETHEEaUOMHC!- 


Ci^nl  Engineering 
Shire  Engineering 
Bridge  Construction 
Surveying 

Electrical  Engineering 
Telegraphy.  Telephoay 
Steam  Engineering 
Wirrless  Telegraphy 
G.1S  and  Oil  Engines 
Suction  Gas  Plants 
Irrigation  Engineering 
Sanitary  Engineering 
Miiitn;;  Engineering 
Che.-nistrv.  Metallurgy 
Mecbanicdl  Df^wing 


Bookkeeping 
Shorthand.    Tvpewrilmt   ' 
.Accountancy 
Commercial  Liiw 
Juumalism.  Literature 
Story  Wnling 
Mathematics 
Languages     ^ 
Drawing.  Ulustratiii| 
Architecture 
Architectural  Drawing 
Building  CoDilra^tiuo  i 

LstimatiDg 
Agriculture 
Fruit  Growing,  etc 


We  Successfully  Prepare  for  ALLJi 
Public  Examine^tions 


Stott^s  Correspondence  College 

(Addres!=  Nearest  Office  I 

100  Russell  Street,  Melbourne.  Creek  Street,  Brisbane. 

117  Pitt  Street,  Sydney.  Pirie  Street,  Adelaide. 


Th«LBk  7*a   for  mantioDinK  St«ad'a  B«Ti»w  wbeoi   writinc   to  »dT*rt4Mn. 
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June  7.   1919. 
'  Peace  Terms  to  be  Modified. 

It  is  a  fortnight  since  last  I  wrote,  but 
the  fourteen  days  that  have  passed  have 
failed  to  bring  any  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion :  Will  the  Germans  sign  ?  The  posi- 
tion, as  far  as  definite  information  goes, 
is  as  vague  and  contradictory  now  as  it 
was  then.  We  are  assured  confidently 
one  day  that  the  German  Government 
will  refuse  to  sign,  and  are  told  with 
equal  emphasis  the  next  that  sign  it  must. 
All  these  "authoritative"  cables  are  pure 
speculation-^ — no  one  really  knows.  But 
this  long  delay,  this  extension  of  the 
time  for  signing  until  June  28th,  tell  us 
much  more  than  do  the  cables  of  the 
best-informed  correspondents.  They  de- 
monstrate, without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  the  terms  as  presented  to  the  Ger- 
mans are  going  to  be  modified  in  some 
way.  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  re- 
ceived them  on  May  7th,  just  four  weeks 
and  three  days  ago.  At  that  time  the 
Allies  demanded  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  on  May  21st.  The  Germans 
might  lodge  their  objections  in  writing, 
but  there  was  to  be  no  oral  discussion  at 
all,  and  we  were  again  and  again  assured 
that  Germany  would  have  to  accept  the 


Treaty  as  it  stood,  or  take  the  conse- 
quences. It  was  the  last  word  of  the 
Allies,  and  there  would  be  no  alterations 
whatever. 

Why  Concessions  Will  Be  Made. 

Had  this  take-it-or-leave-it  attitude 
really  been  adopted  by  the  Big  Four, 
there  would  have  been  no  extension  of 
the  time  for  signing,  would  have  been  no 
suggestion  of  oral  discussions  taking  the 
place  of  written  protests.  Clearly,  then. 
Allied  statesmen  realise  that  it  is  far 
better  to  secure  a  genuine  German  signa- 
ture of  the  Treaty  by  making  certain  con- 
cessions, than  to  get  a  signature  under 
protest  or  none  at  all,  and  they  are,  there- 
fore, prepared  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  Germans  with  a  view  to  meetine 
their  demands  as  far  as  possible.  I  have 
all  along  pointed  out,  ever  since  the 
Armistice  was  made,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  Allies  to  keep  a 
stable  Government  in  Germany.  Have 
showed  that,  only  if  such  a  Government 
agrees  to  raise  the  money  demanded  for 
reparations,  can  that  money  be  obtained. 
For  the  Allies  to  occupy  the  country  and 
attempt  the  collection  themselves,  would 
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prove  a  hopeless  task.  The  first  thing 
that  would  have  to  be  done  in  the  event 
of  such  occupation  would  be  to  rush  in 
raw  materials  to  get  the  German  fac- 
tories going,  the  next  the  selling  by  the 
Allies  of  the  products  of  these  factories 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  crippling  of  Ger- 
man commerce  and  industry  is  aimed  at 
by  Allied  statesmen.  A  long  occupation 
of  Germany  with  the  object  of  collecting 
reparation  payments  would  defeat  this 
object,  for  it  would  force  them  to  help 
build  up  instead  of  destroying  German 
industries  and  oversea  trade. 

Th«  German   Counter   Proposals. 

In  our  last  number.  I  asserted  that  the 
Germans  would  sign  the  Treaty  after 
securing  some  modifications  under  the 
spur  of  starvation,  but  pointed  out  that 
unless  these  modifications  were  very  con- 
siderable, such  signature  would  be  made 
under  protest,  and  with  drastic  mental 
reservations.  At  that  time  it  did  not 
seem  probable  that  the  modifications 
would  amount  to  very  much,  but  the 
postponement  of  the  date  for  signature, 
and  the  proposal  that  oral  discussions 
shall  take  place,  certainly  suggest  that 
these  may  be  so  considerable  as  to  enable 
the  German  Government  to  sign  without 
protest  and  without  the  immediate  risk 
of  being  thrown  from  office  by  an  irate 
people.  The  Peace  terms,  as  they  origin- 
ally stood,  meant  another  war  in  the  near 
future.  If  the  main  modifications  the 
Germans  themselves  suggest  be  adopted 
that  war  will  be  avoided.  It  did  not  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  perspicacity  to  point 
out  what  the  Germans  would  most  cer- 
tainly object  to  in  the  Treaty,  and  it  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  my  sug- 
gestion in  our  last  issue  confirmed  by 
cables  from  Paris  this  week.  The  Ger- 
mans have  all  along  declared  their  readi- 
ness to  pay  for  reparation,  but  obviously 
no  Government  dared  agree  to  undertake 
to  have  its  people  pay  a  limitless  tribute. 
Therefore,  they  demand  that  the  sum  to 
be  paid  shall  be  limited  to  a  definite 
amount.  £5,000,000,000  is  mentioned  in 
the  cables.  This  is  the  sum  the  Allies 
have  asked  for  as  a  first  instalment,  to 
be  paid  by  means  of  interest-bearing 
bonds  during  the  next  eight  years.  The 
method  was  fully  explained  in  the  May 
17th  number  of  stead's.  If  the  Germans 
have  agreed  to  this  huge  sum  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Hughes  will 


return  with  "  an  indemnity  in  his 
pocket  '*  in  the  shape  of  bonds,  the  in- 
terest on  which  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
wards paying  war  pensions.  Although 
the  rash  promises  made  by  Lloyd  George 
last  December  and  the  desperate  finan- 
cial straits  of  France  are  actually  respon 
siblc  for  war  pensions  being  included  in 
the  payment  for  civilian  damage,  we  will 
certainly  be  assured  that  Mr.  Hughes' 
efforts  really  secured  this  "  indemnity." 
How  it  will  help  him  at  the  next  election  ! 

Future  War  may  yet  be  Avoided. 

The  Germans  further  demand  that 
plebiscites  be  taken  in  all  territories  to 
be  handed  over  to  other  countries.  Pro- 
test against  the  giving  of  the  Saar  mines 
to  France,  and  proposals  that  the  Ger- 
mans should  administer  their  own 
colonies  under  mandate  from  the  League 
of  Nations  were  also  to  be  expected.  The 
Allies  will  probably  agree  to  plebiscites, 
except  in  Alsace-Lorraine ;  will  limit  the 
liability  for  reparation  payments,  and 
may  also  concede  the  German  demand 
to  be  admitted  quickly  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  Actually,  of  course,  there  is  no 
really  arguable  reason  why  the  Germans 
should  not  be  given  mandates  to  govern 
their  old  colonies  under  the  League  of 
Nation's  which  has  power  to  withdraw 
those  mandates  should  occasion  arise. 
The  welfare  of  the  natives  would  be  the 
special  care  of  the  League,  and  could, 
therefore,  be  secured  just  as  well  under 
a  German  mandate  as  under  a  Japanese. 
Belgian,  Portuguese,  French,  Italian  or 
British.  Actually,  however,  the  Confer- 
ence is  faced  with  a  fait  accompli.  We 
have  got  the  colonies,  and  intend  to  keep 
them!  It  is  quite  conceivable,  though, 
that  the  value  of  these  colonies  may  be 
set  against  the  reparation  claims  of 
those  countries  which  will  directly  benefit 
owing  to  occupation  under  mandate.  All 
things  considered,  this  further  postpone- 
ment of  the  date  for  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  raises  hopes  that  the  terms  will 
be  so  modified  in  conformation  with  the 
Fourteen  Articles  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment can  agree  to  them  with  real  hope 
of  carrying  them  out,  and  thus  the  future 
peace  of  Europe  may  be  assured. 

Brighter  Prospects  for  Permanent  Peace. 

Why,  demand  the  crush-Germany-in 
the-dust  advocates,  are  the  Allies  weak- 
ening? Why  don't  we  insist  upon  the 
Germans   signing   at   once.   and.   if   they 
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refuse,  why  don't  \ye  immediately  march 
to  Berlin  and  dictate  the  terms  there  as 
we  have  all  along  said  we  intended  to 
do?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  Allies  fully  realise  that  the  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Germany,  while  per- 
fectly possible,  continued  occupation  for 
years  is  too  stupendous  a  task  to 
undertake.  No  sane  person  anti- 
cipates military  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans,  but  passive  resist- 
ance is  certain.  The  threat  of  occupa- 
tion would  carry  great  weight,  when  de- 
livered to  a  firmly  established  Govern- 
ment, but  it  falls  almost  harmless  when 
launched  against  a  Government  which  is 
quite  prepared  to  explain  the  position  to 
its  people — and  resign.  It  becomes  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  Allies  must  get 
the  Germans  themselves,  through  their 
Government,  to  undertake  to  make  the 
demanded  payments  and  acquiesce  in  the 
Peace  terms  generally.  To  secure  that 
acquiescence  the  statesmen  at  Paris  are 
evidently  resigned  to  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  German  protests  to  some 
extent.  How  far  they  will  go  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  the  uneasiness  now  mani- 
fested in  France  suggests  that  they  will 
go  much  further  than  the  "  bitter- 
enders "  will  like.  Although  early  in 
May  there- was  a  general  chorus  of  ap- 
proval of  the  terms,  which,  we  were  as- 
sured, though  stringent,  were  scrupu- 
lously just,  and  not  at  all  those  of  con- 
querors, it  is  now  quite  common  to  hear 
folks  admit  that  it  is  only  right  that  the 
Germans  should  know  the  exact  amount 
they  are  expected  to  pay.  should  not  be 
compelled  to  sign  an  open  check  on  pos- 
terity. Nor.  in  view  of  our  constant  as- 
sertions concerning  the  principle  of  self- 
determination,  for  which  we  fought,  can 
we  well  oppose  the  German  demand  that 
it  shall  be  applied  to  regions  they  are 
a.sked  to  cede  to  Poland  and  Bohemia. 
The  reiterated  statements  that  we  were 
fighting  the  German  military  system,  had 
no  quarrel  with  the  German  people  as  in- 
dividuals, will  make  it  hard  to  explain 
why  a  democratic  German  Republic — the 
only  country  to  efifectively  disarm — 
should  not  be  permitted  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  prospects  of  a 
real  Peace  being  signed  are  brighter  now 
than  they  have  been  since  May  7th. 

A  Proposed  World  Shipping  Pool. 

The  cables  indicate  that  the  Germans 
are    attempting    to    force    the    Allies    to 


make  the  League  of  Nations  in  very  fact 
the  supreme  world  powder.  They  pro* 
pose  that  a  world  shipping  pool  shall  be 
created  which  would  be  undef  the  con* 
trol  of  the  League.  This  would  mean 
the  fixation  of  freight  rates  and  pas- 
senger fares,  and,  presumably,  the  reduc- 
tion of  profits  which  the  shipping  com- 
panies could  earn.  It  would  also  make 
possible  an  all-round  amelioration  in  the 
condition  of  seamen  and  a  general  in- 
crease in  wages.  What  one  country  alone 
could  not  afiford  to  do,  owing  to  outside 
competition,  the  League,  as  head  of 
world  shipping,  could  insist  on.  We  may 
take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  those 
countries  which  have  already  passed 
legislation  to  greatly  improve  sea  service 
will  be  strongly  in  favour  of  the  German 
proposal,  but  those  which  hope  to  con- 
tinue the  old  conditions  and,  by  refusing 
to  improve  the  standard  of  comfort  or 
increase  the  wages  paid  their  sailors,  hope 
to  be  able  to  cut  rates  and  thus  secure 
world  trade,  will  strongly  oppose  -  it. 
Australia,  which,  in  its  Navigation  Act, 
has  legislated  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
seamen ;  the  United  States,  which  has 
done  the  same,  and  has  thus  handicapped 
herself  in  the  competition  for  the  inter- 
national carrying  trade,  ought  to  be 
greatly  in  favour  of  a  League  control, 
which  will  make  their  local  conditions 
universal.  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  will, 
doubtless,  object,  and  will  be  able  to  de- 
feat the  project.  The  main  object  of  the 
German's  proposal  is  to  secure  some  of 
their  own  ships  to  carry  their  produce 
overseas,  and  bring  raw  materials  back. 
They  suggest  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  their 
confiscated  mercantile  marine  shall  be  re- 
turned to  them  to  operate  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  League. 

Reasonable  Suggestions. 

They  also  propose  the  pooling  of  all 
cables,  and  the  placing  of  them  perman- 
ently under  the  control  of  the  League. 
If  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  become 
the  world  authority  its  advocates  hope, 
it  ought  obviously  enough  to  exercise 
direct  control  over  all  international  mat- 
ters, most  certainly  over  cables.  The 
economic  boycott  is  its  principal  weapon 
to  force  acceptance  of  its  decisions.  If, 
in  addition,  it  could  stop  all  cable  and 
mail  communications  with  the  default- 
ing country,  its  ability  to  enforce  its  will 
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would      be      greatly      increased.        The 
majority  of  the  cables  of  the  world  arc 
privately     owned,     and     the     companies 
operating   them    would    hardly    welcome 
League  control,  which,  in  the  end,  would 
mean    the    complete    internationalisation 
of  their  property.   Strong  opposition  may 
be  expected  from  them,  and  as  the  pro- 
posal emanates  from  Germany,  no  matter 
how  reasonable  it  is,  we  may  anticipate 
its  rejection.     As  far  as  one  can  gather 
from  the  cables,  the  German  counter-pro- 
posals are  not  unreasonable,  and  are  evi- 
xlently  made  with  a  real  desire  of  secur- 
ing a  permanent  Peace.     Heavy  repara- 
■tion   payments   are  agreed  to.     A  good 
Ipart  of  Posen  will  be  ceded  to  Poland 
without   a   plebiscite   being  taken.     The 
reduction  of  the  army  to  100,000  men  is 
submitted  to,  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  navy  is  acquiesced  in.    The  main  ob- 
jections are  against  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  reparation  payment  to  be  made,  the 
handing  over  of  districts  to  other  Powers 
against  the  wishes  of  their  inhabitants, 
the  confiscation  of  the  entire  mercantile 
fJeet,   the   assumption   that   the    German 
cables   are    Allied    spoils    of    war,   the 
fifteen-year  occupation  of  the  Rhine  pro- 
vinces, and  the  handing  over  of  the  Saar 
coalfields    to    France.      By    agreeing    to 
everything   definitely   stipulated    in    the 
Fourteen  Articles,  and,  by  making  rea- 
sonable     counter-proposals      on      those 
points  which  are  not  in  accord  with  those 
Articles,     the    Germans     will     certainly 
greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who 
in  America  and  England  have  strongly 
objected   to   those   of   the   Peace   terms 
which  were  obviously  aimed  at  crippling 
Germany,  and  were  not  justified  by  the 
Fourteen   Articles   which   the   Allies   at 
Versailles  bound  themselves  to  carry  out 
in  making  Peace. 

The  Terms  for  Austria. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  delay  in 
presenting  the  Peace  terms  to  Austria 
was  due  to  the  Italian  insistence  that  the 
new  frontier  in  Tyrol  should  be  incor- 
porated therein.  There  is  nothing  else 
in  the  terms,  as  published,  which  could 
have  caused  delay,  for  all  vital  matters 
concerning  boundaries,  reparations  and 
financial  arrangements  are  left  over  for 
settlement  later.  The  Treaty  is  to  come 
into  force  if  signed  by  Austria,  and  three 
of  the  principal  Powers.  It  would  be 
valid,  that  is  to  say,  if  Italy  did  not  sign. 


or   if   the     United     States    withheld   ap- 
proval.     The    latter   contingency    is   the 
most  likely.    The  Austrians  will  no  doubt 
agree  to  the  terms.     They  had  already 
resigned  themselves  to  the  cutting  up  of 
their   old    Empire.      Without    a    seaport 
they  have  no  need  for  a  fleet,  and,  guar- 
anteed as  they  must  be  by  the  League  of 
Nations,   they   require   no   army.     They 
are  likely  to  raise  objections  to  the  in- 
corporation of  purely  Teutonic  districts 
of  Tyrol  in  Italy,  but,  as  the  Allies,  in 
the  secret    Treaty,    agreed    to  this,  such 
])rotests  will  be  unheeded.     It  is  rather 
significant  that  Italy  has  had  to  be  con- 
tented  with   the   frontier   she   demanded 
when  the  Treaty,  which  brought  her  into 
the  w^ar  was  drawn   up.     According  to 
this  document  the  dividing  line   was  to 
run    along    the    "  Natural    geographical 
frontier,"  which  cuts  across  the  Brenner 
Pass  at  its  highest  point.     The  definition 
in  the  Treaty  is  that  the  frontier  is  to 
follow  "  the  watershed   of  the  Inn  and 
the  Drave  Rivers."    It  is  this  water  shed 
which  the  Brenner  crosses.    Presumably, 
the  frontier  in  the  province  of  Carinthia 
is  also  set  out  in  the  Peace  terms,  but 
here  the    Jugo-Slavs    have    to   be   con- 
sidered   somewhat.      The   old   boundary 
with  Hungary  remains  as  it  was.  and  the 
old  division  between  Austria  proper  and 
Bohemia  is  apparently  preserved.     The 
southern  frontier,  across  which  will  lie 
the  new  State  of  Jugo-Slavia,  is  to  be 
fixed  by  a  mixed  commission.     Austria 
now  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Upper 
Austria,      Lower      Austria,      Salzburg, 
three-quarters    of    the    old    province    of 
Styria,  two-thirds  of  Carinthia,  and  one- 
quarter  of   Tyrol.     Altogether  the  new 
Austrian    Republic    covers    an    area    of 
about  37,000    square    miles,    and  has  a 
homogeneous    German-speaking   popula- 
tion of  about  6,250,000.    This  makes  it  a 
State  of  about  the  size  of  Bavaria,  ex- 
cluding the  Rhine  Palatinate,  now  in  Al- 
lied occupation. 

Austria  Loses  Tyrol. 

Tyrol  has  been  part  of  Austria  sirice 
1282,  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
1805-1814,  when  Napoleon  gave  it  to 
Bavaria.  This  arbitrary  action  was  re- 
sented by  the  Tyrolese,  always  exceed- 
ingly loyal  to  the  Hapsburgs,  and  their 
bitter  struggle  for  freedom  under 
Andreas  Hofer  is  one  of  the  romances 
of  European  history.    Hofer  was  shot  at 
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Padua.  Napoleon  personally  insisting 
that  this  was  to  be  his  fate.  With  the 
Emperor's  fall,  Tyrol  reverted  to  Aus- 
tria. The  province  has  been  ruled  direct 
from  A^ienna  since  16G5.  The  loss  of 
three-quarters  of  it  will  be  a  severe  blow 
to  the  Austrians;  and  the  Tyrolese  who 
speak  German  and  must  submit  to  Italian 
rule  will  no  doubt  resent  it  bitterly,  but 
no  alteration  of  the  new  frontier  in  their 
favour  is  at  all  likely.  The  Treaty  pro- 
vides an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic  by  ar- 
rangement with  Italy.  It  was  certain 
that  this  would  be  done  as  without  Aus- 
trian trade  Trieste  would  speedily  lan- 
guish. As  it  is,  the  Austrians  are  far 
more  likely  to  use  the  German  ports  on 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  than  they 
are  to  patronise  the  Italian  city  of  Trieste. 
Trieste  was  used  by  the  Austrians  in  pre- 
war days  because  it  was  their  own  port 
— the  only  one  they  had — but  it  is 
badly  placed  for  Avorld-trade.  Hamburg 
is_  far  nearer  the  new  world,  and  Salonika 
far  more  convenient  for  trade  with  the 
Far  East.  Trieste  was  used,  not  because, 
of  its  handiness.  but  because  it  was  Aus- 
trian. Now  that  it  is  Italian,  no  matter 
what  concessions  are  made  to.  Austrian 
traders,  it  will  not  be  used  anything  like 
as  much  as  the  German  free  port  of 
Hamburg  or  the  Greek  port  of  Salonika, 
both  of  which  places  we  may  be  sure 
will  make  strong  bids  for  Austrian  trade. 

A  Great  Teutonic  Republic. 

..  The  really  vital  matter  about  Austria- 
its  union  with  Germany — does  not  appear 
to  be  touched  on  in  the  Treaty  at  all. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  Austrians  to  join  the  Teutonic  Re- 
public. When  the  first  National  As- 
sembly met  it  demanded  first,  that  a  Ger- 
man-Austrian Republic  should  be  pro- 
claimed, and,  second,  that  it  should  form 
part  of  the  German  Republic.  Article  2 
of  the  resolution  read  as  follows : — 

German-Austria  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  German  Republic.  Special  laws  shall 
govern  the  participation  of  German-Austria  in 
the  legislation  and  administration  of  the  Ger- 
man Republic,  and  shall  determine  the  force 
of  laws  and  customs  of  the  German  Republic 
in  German-Austria. 

,  Since  that  resolution  was  passed,  there, 
have  been  various  efiforts  made  to  pre-, 
vent  Austria  from  uniting  with  Germany, 
but    sentiment    and    circumstance    have 
brought  them   all   to   naught.     Weimar 


will,  no  doubt,  be  the  capital  of  a  Teu- 
tonic Republic,  embracing  all  German- 
speaking  peoples  in  Central  Europe. 
Such  a  State,  though  shorn  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  most  of  the  province  of 
Posen.  would  cover  an  area  of  223.000 
square  miles,  and  have  a  population  of 
75,000,000.  The  area  of  France,  includ- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine,  is  212,000  square 
miles,  and  the  number  of  people  dwelling 
there  is  41,000,000. 

Italy  and  Reparation. 

The  amount  of  the  reparation  payment 
by  German- Austria  has  not  been  decided 
upon,  but  Italy  has  great  claims,  against 
the  old  Austrian  Empire,  which  she  will 
not  apparently  regard  as  being  liquidated 
by  the  acquisition  of  over  15,000  square 
miles  of  valuable  territory.  Confronted 
with  the  difficulty  of  collecting  from  the 
miserable  remnant  of  the  great  Empire 
— as  represented  by  the  German-Aus- 
trians,  numbering  only  a  paltry  6,250,000 
^the  Italians  suggest  that  all  the  differ- 
ent sections  iqto  which  Austria  is  now 
split,  should  be  made  to  pay  up  in  the 
same  proportions  as  they  subscribed  to 
the  Austrian  War  Loans!  We  can  well 
imagine  how  such  a  proposal  will  sweeten 
the  somewhat  strained  relations  between 
the  Jugo-Slays  and  the  Italians,  and  how 
the  Czechs. will  welcome  it!  Nor  are  the 
new  overlords  of  Transylvania,  the  Rou- 
manians— themselves  hoping  for  repara- 
tion payments  from  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary—likely to  hasten  to  pay  over  to  Italy 
the  Tran^lyvanian  share !  One  can  anti- 
cipate the  hearty  approval  of  the  scheme 
which  will,  come  from  Poland  and' 
Ukrainia,  the  sharers  of  the  old  Austrian 
province  of  Galicia !  If  Italy  hopes  to 
secure  reparation  payments  in  this  way 
she  will  have  to  go  begging. 

Fiume   Difficulty  will  be  Settled. 

Fiume  does  not  enter  into  this  Treaty, 
for  the  Austrians  are  not  concerned  over 
its  fate,  knowing  that  it  is  lost  to  them 
in  any  case.  The  Italians  are  said  to  be 
pressing  their  claims  to  the  port  with 
great  persistence,  but,  unfortunately  for 
them,  it  did  not  occur  to  their  statesmen 
to  ask  for  it  when. the  secret  Treaty  was 
made.  They  cannot,  therefore,  command 
British  and  French  support  in  this  mat- 
ter as  they  could  in  their  claim  to  most 
of  Tyrol.  Had  they  insisted  on  Fiume 
in  1915,  France,  Russia  and  England,  at 
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that  time  in  serious:  strolls,  would  :have 
sfladly  given  this  Hungarian  port  as  well 
as  the  other  territories  for,  Italian  par- 
icipation.  Wilson,  having  definitely  re- 
fused to  let  the  jugo-Slavs  be  bottled  u]' 
l)y  Italy,  and  French  and  British  suji- 
port  not  beiiig  forthcoming,  the  Italian- 
will  almost  certainly  agree  to  a  com- 
promise which  may  possibly  give  them 
Flume  in  the  long  run.  but  a  Fiume  of 
comparati\ely  slight  importance,  some 
other  lugo-Sla\  port  having  meantime 
been  created  on  the  Adriatic.  Feeling 
between  the  now  lil)erated  subjects  of  the 
Hapsburgs  and  the  Italians  runs  high, 
but.  in  this  particular  case,  at  any  rate, 
the  Great  Powers  can  exercise  pressure: 
enough  on  both  sides  to  force  a  reason- 
able solution. 

The  Polish  Tangle. 

The  situation   in    Poland   is.   however, 
much    more    complicated.      Neither    the 
Poles  nor  the  Ukrainians,  the  Czechs  nor 
the  Hungarians  arc  disposed  to  do  as  the 
Co::ference  tells  them.     The  only   wea- 
pon  the   delegates  at   Paris  have   is  the 
economic  one,  and  that  can  be  wielded 
with  but  poor  effect  in  the  countries  con- 
cerned.    Bohemia  and  Slovakia  are  self- 
supporting,   so.    too,    is    Hungary.      The 
Ukrainians,,  even  if  they  need  food,  could 
not  be  fed  by  the  Entente,  and  the  Poles 
have    already    denounced    the    arrange- 
ments made   by    Paderewski   for  getting 
food  from  the  Allies.     Unless  Germany 
can  be  induced  to  assist,  a  settlement  of 
the  Polish  tangle  is  unlikely.     The  Ger- 
mans have  agreed  to  cede  territory,  in- 
habited mainly  by  Poles,  to  Poland,  but 
refuse   to    hand    over   valuable    districts 
'  Silesia  and  West  Prussia,  peopled  by 
Germans  without  a  plebiscite  being  taken. 
Under    the     circumstances     which    have 
arisen  in  this  quarter  it  seems  certain  that, 
to  secure  Teutonic  co-operation,  in  estab- 
lishing a  Polish  State,  the  Big  Four  will 
agree  to  let  the  people  of  the  districts  in 
disjnite  themselves  decide  to  which  State 
they  are  to  belong.     By  so  doing,  (jerman 
opposition  will  be  disarmed,  and  a  long 
step  towards  a  settlement  of  the  tangled 
Polish    question    will    have    been    made. 
Meanwhile  the  people  of  Silesia,  whose 
territory  was  awarded  to  Poland  by  the 
Conference,  have  taken  matters  into  their 
own  hands,  and  are  organising  military 
resistance    to    Poli.sh    occupation.      If    it 
comes  to  fighting,  they  will  undoubtedly 


be  helped  by  (jermany  in  a  defensive 
struggle.  The  Poles  are  apparently  fight- 
ing the  Russians  in  the  Fast,  and  report 
tells  of  continued  trouble  with  the 
Ukrainians  and  the  Czechs.  Until  Peace 
has  been  made  with  Germany,  no  definite 
settlement  in  Poland  is  possible. 

Finland  Secures  Recognition. 

We  have  become  quite  accustomed  ;o 
the  fall  of  Petrograd  I     It  has  occurred 
most    regularly    for   the    last    couple    of 
months.     Sometimes  it  is  the  Finns  who 
have  captured  it.     Sometimes  the  Esth- 
onians.     Now  and  again  the  Letts  and 
occasionally  all  of  them  together.     The 
position  in  the  Baltic  provinces  is  quite 
unintelligible     here,    and     probably    the 
delegates   at   Paris   are   unaware   of  the 
actual  state  of  things  there.     We  learn 
that  the  Germans  have  been  instructed  to 
withdraw   their   troops    from   these   dis- 
tricts ;    and    now  and  again  are  told  of 
counter-revolutions    taking    place    there. 
The  Esthonians  are  said  to  have  got  to- 
gether a  considerable  army,  and  mention 
is  made  of  a  strong  Lettish  force  operat- 
ing    about     Petrograd.       For     month,s. 
though,  cables  have  referred  to  Letts  and 
Chinese   as   being   the   backbone   of   the 
Bolshevik     armies.        Actually      neither 
Esthonians  nor  Letts  could  put  a  really 
formidable    fighting    force    in    the    field, 
for  there  are,  all  told,  but  1,000,000  of 
the  former,  and   1,400,000  of  the  latter 
in    the    whole    of    Russia.       Even    the 
Finns,  great  as  is  the  influence  they  are 
at  present  exerting  in  Northern  Russia, 
number   but    3,500,000.      For   many    de- 
cades the  Finns  have  groaned  under  the 
Russian    yoke,    and    when    they    finally 
freed  themselves,  it  was  with  the  help  of 
the  Germans.     Because  of  this,  the  En- 
tente Powers  have  been  slow  to  recognise 
the   new   State   of   Finland.     France,   it 
is  true,  did  so  months  ago,  but  the  ap- 
proval of  Great  Britain  was  very  half- 
hearted.    The  United  States  refused  al- 
together   to    recognise    the    Finnish    Re- 
public until  this  week.     Now,  however, 
she  has  done  so,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment  hesitates   no   longer,   but   has    fol- 
lowed    suit.       This     tardy     recognition 
of    a     brave     and     cultured    people     is 
undoubtedly      due     to     the     fact     that 
its  provisional  President,  General  Man- 
nerheim.      has     led     his     troops      into 
i^ussia    to    the    rescue    of    the    Allied 
forces  in  the  Murman  district.     Had  he 
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not  threatened  the  Russian  forces  in  the 
rear,  the  situation  would  have  been  seri- 
ous indeed,  as.  long  before  the  reinforce- 
ments sent  from  England  could  have 
reached  the  spot,  the  Bolsheviki  would 
have    attacked    in    overwhelming    farce 

German  Unity  Demonstrated. 

It    was    to    be    expected    that    strong 
efforts   would  be  made  by  the   Entente 
Powers  to  induce  the  folk  dwelling  in  the 
German  provinces  west  of  the  Rhine  to 
set  up  an  independent  Republic.     Cables 
told    of    this    having    been    successfully 
done,  but  later  reports  suggest  that  the 
whole  thing  ended  in  fiasco.     We  have 
again  and  again  been  told  of  the  seces- 
sion of  this,  that,  and  the  other  State  from 
the  German  confederation.    Usually  it  is 
Bavaria  which  is  supposed  to  have  with- 
drawn.    Actually  Germany  is  still  solid, 
and  that  it  should  remain  so  when,  by 
splitting  off,  some  of  the  States  might 
have  secured  preferential  treatment  for 
themselves,  speaks  volumes  for  the  real 
unity  of  the  Teutonic  people.     This  is  a 
point  worth  stressing,  as  so  many   folk 
still  seem  to  imagine  that  Germany  will 
disintegrate   and  become   a  conglomera- 
tion of  petty  States  after  the  pattern  of 
the  Middle  Ages.    On  the  contrary,  Ger- 
many is  likely  to  be  more  united  tha)i 
ever  before,  and  will  certainly  soon  em- 
brace Austria.    That  abortive  attempt  to 
■create  a  Rhine  Republic  is  more  likely 
to  benefit  than  injure  the  Allies.     Had 
such  a  State  come  into  existence,  it  could 
rightly  have  demanded  that  the  people  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  should  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  of  deciding  whether  they 
wished  to  join  it,  and  could  have  urged 
with  justice  that  Luxemburg  should  have 
been  added  to    it.      There  is  very  little 
doubt  that,  if  a  vote  were  taken  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  there  would  be  an  overwhelm- 
ing   majority    for    independence    rather 
than    for    union    with    France.      If    the 
Alsace-Lorrainers  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  matters  themselves,  they 
would    almost    certainly   have    joined    a 
West    Rhine    Republic.      Such    a    State 
would   inevitably    be    more    inclined  to 
Germany  than  to  France,  might,  indeed, 
later  on,  have  agreed  to  join  the  Teutonic 
federation    on    the    same    terms    as    will 
Austria.     No!  the  proposed  West  Rhine 
Republic  was  a  danger,  not  a  source  of 
strength,  to  the  Allies,  so  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  people  themselves  are  loyal  to 


Germany  and  will  not  secede.  The  Spar- 
tacusites  are  apparently  less  active  now, 
but  starvation  is,  no  doubt,  swelling  their 
ranks.  If  the  Ebert  Government  fails 
to  secure  any  modification  in  the  Peace 
terms  and  signs  under  protest,  or  refuses 
to  sign  at  all,  we  may  expect  it  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  extremists.  Such 
overthrow,  of  course,  could  not  take 
place  without  much  bloodshed.  If,  how- 
ever, the  anticipated  modifications  are 
obtained,  and  the  Treaty  is  duly  signed, 
the  extremists  are  not  likely  to  become  a 
formidable  menace  to  the  present  Re- 
publican Government. 

Japanese  Competition  Feared. 

It  is  illuminating  to  read  the  Articles 
in  the  Lancashire  papers  on  Japan  and 
the  cotton  trade.  The  arrival  of  Japanese 
goods  in  Manchester  and  their  sale  in  the 
citadel  of  British  cotton  manufacture 
created  something  of  a  sensation.  Al- 
though wild  demands  for  a  high  protec- 
tive tariff  against  Japanese-made  goods 
were  immediately  heard,  the  general  im- 
pression was  that  the  Japanese  would 
never  be  able  to  seriously  invade  the 
home  market,  and  that  protection  was 
unnecessary.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
pointed  out  that  Lancashire  had  lost  the 
Eastern  market  to  Japan,  and  some  very 
bitter  criticisms  have  been  levelled  against 
the  Government  for  keeping  up  the  bar- 
riers which  prevent  strenuous  attempts 
being  made  to  retrieve  the  position. 
Meantime  unemployment  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, despite  the  permission  given  by 
the  Government  to  resume  the  full  work- 
ing of  looms  and  mules.  The  orders  re- 
quired to  keep  the  mills  fully  employed 
have  not  been  received.  A  small  com 
mission  is  being  sent  from  Manchester 
to  Japan  to  look  into  the  position,  but, 
months  ago,  representative  Japanese 
\  isited  England,  and  inspected  mills  and 
machines.  Whilst,  undoubtedly,  Man- 
chester can  hold  the  home  markets  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  be  able 
to  regain  those  of  India  and  the  East ; 
whilst  the  increasing  conversion  of  raw 
cotton  into  cloth  in  America  suggests 
formidable  competition  from  across  the 
Atlantic,  and,  what  is  perhaps  still  more 
serious,  a  coming  difficulty  of  getting 
raw  material  for  Lancashire  mills. 
Japanese  competition  in  this  particular 
branch  of  industry  is  likely  to  be  severe. 
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Japan   Copies   Britain. 

Wool  carding  and  cotton  spinning 
machines  were  introduced  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  whilst  these  raged 
British  manufacturers  were  busy  secur- 
ing new  markets,  which  they  have  re- 
tained for  a  century  and  more.  During 
another  cataclysmic  struggle  another  of 
the  combatants  has  followed  the  British 
example,  and  has  secured  world  markets 
which,  thanks  to  cheap  labour  and  effi- 
cient machinery,  she  bids  fair  to  retain 
for  years.  Because  of  the  concessions 
obtained  by  Japan  in  Shantung  she, will 
secure  iron  ore  and  other  raw  material 
cheaply,  and  we  may  look  for  strong 
competition  from  her  in  many  other  in- 
dustries besides  that  of  cotton.  Possess- 
ing a  large  tuercantile  marine  it  is  pos- 
sible for  her  to  get  goods  to  Europe 
cheaply  and  expeditiously.  ■  Her  low 
freight  charges  explain  how  she  has  been 
able  to  purchase  Australian  products 
here,  trans])ort  them  to  France,  and 
there  sell  them  at  a  lower  price  than 
our  own  manufacturers  could  undertake 
to  da! 
What  Happened  at  Torrens  Camp. 

It  is  our  happy  and  assured  conviction 
that  during  war  time,  even' more  than 
during  times  of  Peace,  it  is  temperamen- 
tally impossible  for  any  British  man  or 
woman  to  do  wrong.  Thus  we  scout 
with  the  greatest  indignation  and  scorn 
what  we  term  the  ridiculous  and  vindic- 
tive accusations  which  the  Gemians  'have 
from  time  to  time  made  against  us.  The 
Germans,  we  are  absolutely  convinced. 
were  actuated  always  by  the  most  horrid 
motives.  Tbey  treated  the  prisoners  they 
took  with  the  most  deliberate  cruelty. 
They  murdered-,  and  nuitilated  civilians 
with  a  callous  brutality  that  made  us 
shudder  as  we  read  about  it.  in  the  lurid 
reports  of  special  correspondents.  But 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  behaved  ever  with 
the  utmost  forbearance,  our  treatment  of 
internees  and  prisoners  was  quite  beyond 
rei)roach  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  I  have 
always  refused  to  believe  that,  merely 
because  a  soldier  was  fighting  on  our 
side  and  not  against  us.  he  became  en- 
dowed with  all  the  virtues,  and  that  the 
brute  in  him  magically  disappeared.  One 
only  needed  to  read  the  netitral  papers  to 
know  that  the  war  did  not  brutalise  one 
side  only  and  leave  the  other  untouched. 
The  censor,  of  course,  saw  to  it  that  no 


Australian  paper  ever  published  any  of 
the  statements  which  appeared  in  neutral 
journals  on  this  subject,  and  thus  it  came 
about  that  the  great  majority  of  people 
truly  believed,  still  believe,  th.^it  there  was 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  the  com- 
plaints made  by  the  Germans,  but  that  it 
was  they,  and  they  only,  who  broke  those 
rules  of  war  which  every  Allied  leader 
and  soldier  regarded  as  sacred !  At  last, 
however,  some  of  the  things  which  hap- 
pened during  the  war  are  being  made 
public,  and  it  must  come  as  a  real  shock 
to  Australians  that  one  of  the  first  ac- 
counts of  brutal  treatment  of  enemy 
nationals  has  to  do  with  Australia.  De- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  censor,  the  ter- 
rible doings  in  the  Torrens  Island  intern- 
ment camp  in  S.A.  became  known  to 
many  peoj^le  here,  and  it  was  also  known 
that  the  (jerman  Government  had  asked 
for  a  report  which  was  furnished  it  by 
the  Power  at  that  time  representing  it  in 
this  country.  The  brutal  flogging  and 
bayoneting  of  German  internees  there 
vyere  quite  unwarranted,  and  were  mainly 
due  to  the  cruelty  of  the  commandant. 
jThe  scandal  became  so  great  that  an  en- 
([uiry  was  held  into  the  methods  of  "Eng- 
lish Justice "  employed  by  this  officer, 
and  he  was  discharged.  Apparently, 
however,  the  official  anger  against  him 
was  not  very  great,  for  he  again  entered 
the  army.  The  camp  was  ultimately 
closed,  and  all  the  men  were  sent  to  New 
..*^outh    Wales. 

Deporting  Germans. 

Though  in  the  main  the  treatment  of 
the  internees  in  the  large  Holdsworthy 
camp  in  New  South  Wales  was  reason- 
able, .  plenty  of  things  occurred  there 
which  would  have  astonished  the  people 
of  Australia,  had  they  been  told  of 
them.  Later  on,  of  caurse,  some  ver^ 
awkward  happenings  will  become  public 
property,  and  will  have  to  be  explained. 
Most  peo])le  seem  to  imagine  that  every 
man  interned  w;as  a  spy  and  a  criminal. 
Yet  admittedly  there  is  nothing  whatever 
against  the  great  majority  of  internees 
who,  although  the  war  is  over,  are  still 
languishing  in  the  camp.  Many  of  the 
men  interned  are  oflicers  and  men  from 
the  German  ships  which  happened  to  be 
in  Australian  ports  when  war  broke  out. 
Others  are  visitors  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  visiting  the  country  at  the 
time.       A     goodly     number     went     into 
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camp  because,  unable  to  get  employment 
owing-  to  their  nationality,  they  had  to 
go  there  or  starve.  Not  one  of  the  men 
who  had  acquired  British  nationality 
has  ever  been  told  by  the  authorities  why 
he  was  interned.  There  was  absolutely 
no  inquiry  granted,  nor  was  any  appeal 
possible.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  one 
would  have  imagined  that  considerable 
leniency  might  have  been  shown  without 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  Common- 
wealth, but  the  same  rigid  discipline  is 
still  maintained  in  the  camps,  and  the 
same  restrictions  are  enforced  as  during 
the  war.  Many  of  these  men  are  being 
transported  to  Germany,  but  the  utmost 
secrecy  is  being  maintained  over  the 
whole  proceeding,  and  Australian  wives 
are  apparently  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  authorities.  It  would 
surely  be  an  easy  matter  to  relieve  their 
anxiety  and  worry  by  informing  them 
frankly  what  is  going  to  be  done.  Not 
to  do  this  is  a  refinement  of  cruelty, 
which,  however,  these  distracted  wives 
now  seem  to  regard  as  part  of  a  care- 
fully thought   out  policy. 

Lord  Jellicoe's  Visit. 

The  visit  of  Lord  Jellicoe  has  created 
extraordinary  interest.  He  is-  not  only 
our  greatest  Admiral,  the  hero  of  Jut- 
land, but  he  is  also  the  foremost  naval 
expert  of  the  day.  He  comes  to  Aus-, 
tralia  tO'  advise  on  matters  connected 
with  naval  defence,  and  everyone  is  anxi- 
ously awaiting  his  report.  Conditions 
are  vastly  dififerent  to-day  to  what  they 
were  when  Admiral  Henderson  laid  down 
the  lines  of  na\al  policy  adopted  by  the 
Commonwealth.  In  those  days  sub- 
marines were  not  much  considered,  the 
air  had  not  been  conquered.  We  know 
how  great  has  been  the  influence  of 
underwater  craft  in  the  late  war.  Lord 
Jellicoe,  in  his  book,  tells  us  how  the 
Grand  Fleet  was  chased  from  pillar  to 
post  by  the  enemy  U-boats  ;  but  the  Com- 
monwealth has  not  modified  its  naval 
scheme  yet  to  meet  the  new  weapon. 
Further,  the  position  is  radically  changed 
by  our  ability  to  fly.  The  presence  of 
surface  ships  can  be  discovered  with  ease 
and  accuracy  from  the  air,  and  a  single 
aeroplane  can  do  the  work  of  half-a- 
dozen  swift  scouting  \essels.  Lord  Jel- 
licoe is  probably  not  concerned  over  the 
influence    the    League    of    Nations    may 


have  in  bringing  about  reduction  of. 
armaments.  He  has  to.  advise  upon  the^ 
protection  of  the  Pacific,  under  present 
conditions.  That  this  protection  can  be 
assured  only  by  the  closest  co-operation 
between  the  Dominions  and  the  Home- 
land is  obvious  enough,  yet  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  people  who  seriously  con- 
template the  possibility  of  Australia 
standing  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  who  urge  that  we  should  hand 
over  the  entire  task  of  safeguarding  the 
Pacific  to  the  British  navy,  and  should 
rest  satisfied  with  making  an  annual  con- 
tribution thereto,  give  up  all  idea  of  a 
separate  fleet  unit.  Lord  Jellicoe  wilJ 
give  the  Commonwealth  Government  ad- 
vice as  to  the  best  way  in  Avhich  Australia 
can  assist  in  the  naval  defence  of  the  Em- 
pire. It  will  remain  for  Parliament  to 
decide  how  that  advice  can  best  be  car- 
ried out.  The  return  of  the  Australian 
warships  to  home  waters  and  the  arrival 
of  a  new  head  for  the  Naval  Board,  oc- 
curring at  the  same  time  as  Lord  Jel- 
licoe's visit,  augur  well  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  vigorous  naval  policy  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  Maritime  Strike. 

The  refusal  of  the  seamen  to  ballot 
on  the  question  of  settling  the  dispute 
vyith  the  shipping  companies  by  arbitra- 
tion has  made  an  early  end  to  the  strike 
unlikely.  By  this  action  the  men  have 
alienated  public  sympathy,  for,  however 
just  their  demands  may  be,  their  refusal 
to  have  them  looked  into  by  the  tribunal 
specially  created  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  industrial  disputes,  is  entirely 
wrong.  The  apostles  of  direct  action 
have  triumphed  in  the  union  concerned, 
and  it  would  be  a  grave  and  dangerous 
thing  if  success  now  crowns  their  efforts  ; 
if.  by  paralysing  the  industries  of  Aus- 
tralia they  are  able  to  force  the  granting 
of  their  demands.  By  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Arbitration  Court,  the  men 
knew  they  would  get  a  perfectly  fair  ad- 
justment of  their  claims;  by  refusing  to 
do  so  they  revert  to  the  methods  of  the 
highway  robber,  and  holding  a  pistol  to 
the  head  of  Australia  insist  on  getting 
everything  they  want.  Undoubtedly,  the 
average  householder,  suffering  acutely 
from  restrictions  in  the  use  of  coal,  gas 
and  electricity,  will  demand  a  speedy 
settlement,  caring  little  what  concessions 
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are  made  providing  he  can  get  his  break- 
fast at  the  old  hour,  and  have  his  gas 
fire  and  electric  radiator  warm  him 
once  more.  Most  people  agree  that 
the  majority  of  the  demands  made  by 
the  seamen  are  justified,  but  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong  in  their  claims 
is  no  longer  the  real  question.  They  have 
elected  to  force  the  issue  by  direct 
action,  have  refused  to  use  the  consti- 
tutionally provided  means  of  settling  the 
dispute.  The  issue  is  now  a  far  more 
vital  one  than  a  dispute  between  shipping 
companies  and  seamen.  The  entire  edi- 
fice erected  for  the  settlement  of  indus- 
trial strife  is  tottering.  If  direct  action 
wins  in  this  case,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
Australia.  The  seamen  have  chosen  to 
flout  the  methods  of  law  and  order.  If 
by  so  doing  they  secure  all  their  demands. 
the  future  of  industrialism  in  the  Com- 
monwealth is  dark  indeed.  Whilst  one 
had  every  sympathy  with  the  seamen  in 
their  demands  for  better  treatment,  one 
realises  that  they  are  utterly  wrong  in 
refusing  to  allow  the  dispute  to  go  to  the 
Arbitration  Court.  The  fight  is  now  not 
for  the  improvement  of  conditions  on 
trading  vessels,  but  for  a  vital  principle. 
One  cannot  but  hope  that  wiser  counsels 
will  yet  prevail,  and  that  the  seamen  will 
agree  to  submit  to  constituted  authority. 

The  Commonwealth  Sets  Out  to  Raise 
Money. 

The  British  Government,  faced  with 
the  need  of  raising  immense  sums  of 
money  to  carry  on  the  war,  decided  not 
to  do  this  by  means  of  a  war  loan,  but 
by  selling  war  bonds  and  war  savings 
•certnicates  to  its  people.  So  successful 
was  this  sale  that  all  the  money  needed 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  fighting 
was  got  in  this  manner.  No  less  than 
£1.692,200,000  worth  of  war  bonds  were 
sold  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  financial 
year.  March  31st,  1919,  and  £301,300,000 
worth  of  war  savings  certificates.  The 
three  war  loans  brought  in  £2,160,000,000 
of  new  money  so  that  actually  almost  as 
much  was  realised  from  the  war  bonds 
and  certificates  as  from  the  war  loans 
themselves.  The  advantage  of  the  bonds 
and  certificates  from  the  public's  point 
of  view  is  that  small  amounts  can  be  in- 
vested, and  that  the  Government  is 
pledged  to  redeem  them  in  from  five  to 
ten  years  at  their  full  value,  must  also 
cash  tbem   at   anv  time  for  the  amount 


paid  for  them,  plus  mterest.  The  Federal 
Government,  faced  with  the  need  for 
raising  money  chiefly  for  repatriation  pur- 
poses, has  decided  to  follow  the  British 
example,  and,  instead  of  issuing  an  eighth 
war  loan,  proposes  to  sell  war  savings  cer- 
tificates. I  have  often  urged  my  readers 
to  purchase  these,  and  still  regard  them 
as  the  best  form  of  patriotic  investment 
oflfered  by  the  Government.  The  war 
loans  bear  only  44  per  cent,  interest,  and 
can  only  be  realised  by  public  sale  at  £96 
10/-.  The  certificates  on  the  other  hand 
may  be  cashed  at  any  time  for  their  full 
value  at  the  moment— i.e.,  the  original 
purchase  money,  plus  interest  to  date. 
They  must  be  redeemed,  without  deduc- 
tion, in  from  five  to  ten  years,  and,  whilst 
you  hold  them,  they  are  earning  5  per 
cent,  compound  interest  for  you  on  which 
you  do  not  require  to  pay  any  income  tax 
at  all.  This  last  is  an  important  item, 
for,  with  the  heavy  commitments  of  the 
Commonwealth,  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  income  tax  is  inevitable.  It  is  as 
easy  to  buy  a  war  savings  certificate  as  it 
is  to  buy  a  postal  note,  and  it  is  as  negoti- 
able. Everyone  is  agreed  that  the 
men  now  returning  from  the  front  must 
be  properly  provided  for.  That  the  Com- 
monwealth can  only  do  with  your  assist- 
ance. The  advantage  of  the  present 
scheme  is  that  not  only  when  you  buy  a 
war  savings  certificate  do  you  assist  a 
returned  man,  but  you  also  make  a  most 
excellent  investment  for  yourself. 


PLEASE    NOTE! 

If  the  strike  continues,  the  present  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  light  and  power 
will  have  to  become  more  drastic,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  electric  power  which 
drives  the  machines  on  which  STEAD'S 
is  printed  may  be  cut  off.  In  that  event 
it  is  possible  that  the  appearance  of  our 
next  issue  may  be  somewhat  delayed. 

Space  forbids  special  reference  to  the 
School  Teacher  in  this  number,  but  in  our 
next  Mr.  Hart  will  deal  more  especially 
with  the  position  of  teachers  in  secondary 
schools. 

In  the  first  issue  after  the  declaration  of 
Peace,  I  hope  to  write  on  "  Humours  of 
the  Censorship,"  and  in  following  num- 
bers will  deal  with  some  of  the  deeply  in- 
teresting things  which  were  rigorously 
suppressed  during  the  war. 
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POST  WAR  problems; 

By    Professor     Meredith     Atkinson,     M.A..   University  of  Melbourne. 

XI. -AUSTRALIA'S   ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT. 


In  some  previous  articles  in  this  series 
I  liave  dealt  broadly  with  the  commercial 
and  industrial  situation  that  will  probably 
develop  during  the  next  few  years.  We 
saw  that  Australia's  prosperity  is  almost 
certainly  assured,  from  the  fact  that 
every  country  will  be  in  sore  need  of  the 
wool,  wheat,  meat  and  minerals  which 
this  country  is  so  well  fitted  to  supply. 
It  remains  to  consider  ways  and  means 
whereby  our  natural  resources  can  be 
made  the  utmost  of,  consistent  with  a  ris- 
ing standard  of  national  welfare. 

In  regard  to  all  the  factors  of  pro- 
duction— land,  capital,  labour  and  or- 
ganisation— .-\ustralia  has  suffered  far 
less  as  a  result  of  the  war  than  any  other 
country.  Though  we  have  lost  many  of 
our  best  producers,  and  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  capital,  our  national 
machinery  of  production  is  but  little  im- 
paired, and  we  have  not  experienced  very 
serious  dislocation  or  disturbance  of  our 
economic  machinery.  There  is,  never- 
theless, as  great  a  need  in  Australia  as 
anywhere  else  to  increase  the  national 
dividend.  But  there  is  a  still  greater 
need  that,  amongst  so  democratic  and  in- 
dependent a  people  as  the  Australians, 
every  measure  for  increasing  the  pool 
of  national  wealth  shall  be  accompanied 
by  means  for  its  better  distribution  and 
control. 

It  is  the  separation  of  wealth  produc- 
tion from  social  welfare  that  accounts 
for  the  failure  of  innumerable  schemes 
for  the  increase  of  industrial  output  and 
the  assurance  of  industrial  peace.  Scien- 
tific management,  co-partnership  and 
profit-sharing,  and  even  technical  educa- 
tion are  generally  opposed  most  keenly 
by  the  workers,  because  they  know  that 
the  great  majority  of  such  schemes  are 
detrimental  to  themselves  and  their  class. 
As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  effi- 
ciency schemes,  as  such,  offer  neither 
fair  wages  nor  economic  security 
to     the     workers     as     a     whole.       This 

*Professor  Atkinson's  next  article,  on  "Aus- 
tralia and  the  New  World-Order,"  will  appear 
in  our  July  12th  number. 


does  not  mean  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  worker  cannot  be  raised 
by  scientific  methods,  but  rather  that  the 
introduction  of  such  methods  should  not 
be  imposed  upon  him,  but  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  free  will  and  consent  of  the 
irade  unions  affected. 

Nearly  all  proposals  for  co-operation 
between  employers  and  workers  are  born 
of  the  spirit  of  concession  and  compro- 
mise, and  aim  at  the  prevention  of  the 
nuisance  called  "  industrial  unrest,"  and 
at  the  increase  of  output.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  reforms  conceived  in  such  a 
spirit  are  still-born,  or  die  in  infancy. 
So  general  is  this  wrong  point  of  .view, 
that  to  the  vast  majority  of  people  the 
title  of  this  article  probably  suggests  only 
the  discussion  of  means  of  raising  the 
total  national  production  per  annum.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  that  Australia's 
economic  development  involves  sou^s  as 
well  as  bodies,  the  things  of  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  things  of  matter.  A  slum 
is  a  "  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  not 
merely  a  structural  deficiency.  Low 
wages  and '  long  hours  are  a  cardinal 
offence,  for  which  the  millstone  hung 
about  tlie  neck  of  the  offender  had  been 
a  better  alternative. 

The  cruder  of  efficiency  advocates 
regard  bad  working  conditions  rather 
as  false  economy  than  bad  morality. 
"  The  economy  of  high  wages  "  appeals 
to  them  more  strongly  than  the  claims  of 
social  justice.  They  are  always  painting 
in  glowing  colours  how  much  more 
wealth  can  be  produced  by  avoiding  over- 
tiring  the  workers,  by  scientifically  ad- 
justing their  working  conditions.  The 
social  reformer,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  welfare  before  wealth,  but  claims 
that  the  first  will  not  fail  to  produce  the 
second,  whereas  the  second  alone  more 
often  than  not  entails  the  misery  of  the 
people.  The  reformer  accepts  that  won- 
derful saying  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  right- 
eousness, and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."     Seek  first  to  lay  the 
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foundations  of  a  just  social  order,  and 
the  wealth-production  which  is  its 
material  basis  will  flow  from  the  willing 
energies  of  a  contented  people.  The 
very  reverse  is  the  view  of  the  mammon 
worshipper,  to  whom  "  property  "  and 
"  capital  "  are  terms  more  sacred  than 
human  life.  To  him  the  present  order 
is  a  Divine  harmony,  in  which  each  man 
seeks  his  own  ends,  and  "  the  natural 
laws  of  political  economy  " — whatever 
they  may  be — see  that  the  rest  of  men 
are  just  where  and  what  they  deserve 
to  be. 

All  this  has  been  said  before,  and  it 
will  have  to  be  said  many  times  more. 
In  the  present  instance,  it  is  a  necessary 
preface  to  the  brief  programme  of  Aus- 
tralia's economic  develoinnent  offered  in 
this  article.     The  discussion  of  how  to 
make  the  best  of  our  natural  resources 
in  land  and  minerals  is  undertaken  with 
a  desire  to  consider,  first  of  all,  the  wel- 
fare-of  those  who  toil  upon  their  produc- 
tions.     It    is    not    forgotten    that    many 
not  included  in  the  narrower  meaning  of 
*'  working  class,"  possessors  of  land  and 
capital,  have  their  rights,   and  that  the 
present  order  gives  them  moral  sanction. 
Our  aim  is  to  be  absolutely  fair  to  all 
classes,  but  not  to  hesitate  to  take  away 
"  wrong  rights  "  possessed  by  any  class. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  realise  how 
recently  men  have  learnt  the  most  ele- 
mentary lessons  of  co-operation  and  de- 
mocracy.     They    cannot    precipitate    an 
economic  millennium  from  the  seething 
pot  of  their  emotions.     The  problem  of 
reconstruction  is.  therefore,  the  dual  one 
of  setting  out  upon  fundamental  reforms, 
which  shall  educate  men  so  that  the  new 
social  order  grows  up  first  within  them- 
selves. 

The  tests  which  my  programme  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  may  be  thus  expressed: 

(1)  Is  it  just  to  the  community  and 
all  the  parties  concerned? 

(2)  Does  it  endanger  the  solid  basis 
of  national  prosperity  in  return  for  some- 
what shadowy  reforms? 

(3)  Does  it  strain  human  nature  in 
the  demands  it  makes  upon  its  powers 
of  self-restraint  and  self-sacrifice? 

(4)  Does  it  prepare  the  way  for  a 
really  new  social  order,  instead  of  patch- 
ing up  or  stereotyping  the  old  ? 


(5)  Does  it  ensure  Australia's  econo- 
mic development  on  better  lines  than  the 
present  system  of  more  or  less  free  com- 
petition ? 

I   think   that   each   of   those   questions 
can  be  answered  satisfactorily.   The  aims 
of  the  programme  are  to  abolish  the  ex- 
ploitation    of    human    beings,    to    give 
economic  security  to  all  willing  to  work, 
to  provide  for  the  democratic  control  of 
industry,  to  give   full  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  education  to  all,  and  to  make 
the  utmost  of  the  natural  and  human  re- 
sources of  Australia.     These  objective* 
will  seem  ambitious  only  to  those  who 
forget    that    the    natural    wealth    of    the 
country    is     almost     limitless,     that    our 
national  income  has  grown  in  value  from 
£28  per  head  i)er  annum  in  1871  to  nearly 
£4'}  in  1913,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  that 
enormous  increase  has  gone  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  fortunate  rather  than  the 
deserving.     In  proportion  to  population, 
Australia    is    amongst    the    very    richest 
countries  in  the  world,  and  its  wealth  is 
very    evenly    distributed    in    comparison 
with  any  other.     And  yet  it  is  beyond 
(lucstion    that    the    high    cost    of    living 
makes   the   lot   of   the   average   working 
class  family  no  enviable  one.     The  capi- 
talist   says,    "  We    must    produce    more 
wealth    before  we  can   remedy  this  ad- 
mitted evil."    The  reformer  replies,  "  We 
can  produce  both  more  wealth  and  more 
welfare    by    a    re-organisation    of    our 
economic  system." 

The  health  and  happiness  of , the  people 
depend  upon  wages,  prices,  working  con- 
ditions, housing,  education  and  recrea- 
tion. We  may  take  it  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  civilisation  that  organised 
society  is  morally  bound  to  endeavour  to 
ensure  to  every  citizen  the  minima  of  a 
healthy  human  life.  We  know  only  too 
well  how  far  short  we  fall  of  that  great 
.objective.  And  yet  it  is  certain  that  we 
could  reach  it  within  ten  years,  by  well- 
planned  effort.  First,  to  give  the  workers 
economic  security,  without  which  they 
not  only  cannot  have  justice,  but  must 
waste  their  moral  and  physical  energies, 
with  great  economic  loss  to  the  nation. 
I  suggest  that  the  following  proposals  are 
adequate  and  practicable,  to  give  the 
families  of  the  people  the  minimum  basis 
of  life:— 

(1)   The    adoption    of    the    universal 
basic  minimum  wage,  to  vary  with  the 
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cost  of  living,  according  to  the  index 
numbers  of  the  Commonwealth  Statis- 
tician. Wages  above  that  level  to  be  de- 
termined according  to  particular  circum- 
stances. The  basic  wage  for  all  adult 
workers  might  be  fixed  to  begin  with  at 
£3/3/-  a  week,  as  in  New  South  Wales. 

(2)  State  Insurance  against  unem- 
ployment; at  least  £1  a  week  unemploy- 
ment benefit,  with  additional  amounts 
based  on  extra  voluntary  payments  by 
trade  unions  or  individuals. 

(3)  The  reduction  of  unemployment 
to  an  absolute  minimum  through  Labour 
Exchanges,  public  works,  and  an  ade- 
quate policy  of  closer  settlement. 

(4)  An  improved  factory  code,  with 
legal  working  day  and  week — national 
maximum  of  eight  hours  per  day,  and  44 
hours  per  week ;  the  six-hour  day  to  be 
the  ultimate  aim  in  most  industries. 

(5)  Adequate  old  age  and  invalid  pen- 
sions of  at  least  £1  a  week,  with  incre- 
ments based  on  individual  savings. 

These  measures  cover  the  bare  econo- 
mic insurance  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
The  first  one,  by  its  relation  to  prices,  is 
the  most  important.  But  much  more 
needs  to  be,  and  can  be  done,  to  keep 
the  price-level  reasonably  low.  I 
will  mention  some  direct  means  to  this 
end,  but  several  of  the  larger  reforms 
yet  to  be  suggested  will  also  have  im- 
portant bearings  upon  prices. 

(6)  Legislation  to  enable  consumers 
to  bring  before  the  Federal  Arbitration 
Court  any  sellers  of  necessary  commodi- 
ties suspected  of  charging  exorbitant 
prices ;  the  Court  also  to  have  power  to 
initiate  inquiry  or  prosecution.  Heavy 
penalties  for  profiteering.  This  plan 
gives  the  necessary  power  of  vigilance 
and  punishment  to  the  public  authority, 
while  avoiding  all  the  intricacies  of 
price-fixing.  No  seller  charging  a  fair 
price  need  fear , prosecution,  while  such 
a  fear  would  be  a  wholesome  check  upon 
would-be  profiteers. 

(7)  The  establishment  of  a  system  of 
c^itral  storage  of  foodstuffs,  by  Govern- 
ments or  municipalities.  Public  markets, 
municipally  owned  and  controlled  to  sell 
foodstuffs  at  fair  market  prices,  to  be 
established,  when  requested,  in  every 
community  over  a  certain  population. 

This  would  not  mean  the  extinction  of 
the  private  retailer,  but  would  keep  his 


prices  down  to  a  fair  level.  A  similar 
plan  was  suggested  by  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion in  Sydney,  a  few  years  ago.  Cheap 
fish,  meat,  bread,  vegetables  and  fruit 
cannot  be  secured  without  some  such 
public  enterprise.  The  continuance  of 
Government  purchase  of  wheat  could  l»e 
utilised  to  ensure  cheap  bread,  the  millers 
being  supplied,  as  in  war  time,  at  a  fixed 
price,  on  condition  that  the  loaf  was  not 
made  dearer.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
matters,  our  choice  is  not  between 
nationalisation  and  private  enterprise, 
but  between  public  intervention  and  non- 
intervention. The  State  could  keep 
prices  down  by  itself  entering  the  field  as 
a  competitor.  It  could  thus  check  pro- 
fiteering, and  have  the  stimulus  of  private 
enterprise  to  make  it  more  efficient.  At 
any  rate,  the  cost  of  living  is  too  serious 
a  matter  to  be  left  alone  any  longer. 

(8)  The  appointment  of  a  permanent 
Housing  and  Town-Planning  Com- 
mission, with  full  powers  of  demolition 
and  reconstruction,  of  initiation,  re- 
vision and  veto  of  all  private  and  muni- 
cipal housing  or  town-planning  schemes. 

Such  a  Commission,  combining  tech- 
nical experts  and  experienced  men  of 
affairs,  and  including  at  least  one  woman, 
could  be  trusted  to  deal  with  the  rent 
problem  from  both  ends — fair  rents  for 
existing  property,  and  the  provision  of 
good,  cheap  homes  for  the  people,  in 
surroundings  like  those  of  the  numerous 
garden  suburbs  now  flourishing  in 
Europe  and  America.  Not  only  would 
the  filthy  slums  and  deadly  overcrowd- 
ing of  Australian  cities  be  made  to  dis- 
appear, but  new  towns,  suburbs  and  rural 
districts  would  be  planned  on  healthy  and 
beautiful  lines,  and  with  full  regard  to- 
the  future  development  of  their  re- 
sources. Town  planning  pays  every- 
body ;  it  is  the  difference  between  waste- 
ful muddle  and  scientific  organisation. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  all  houses  should 
be  built  by  public  authorities.  Some- 
times that  would  have  to  be  so ;  but  the 
Commissioners  should  be  empowered  to- 
use  whatever  plan  fits  the  special  condi- 
tions. Some  of  the  best  schemes  have 
been  carried  out  by  co-operative  societies 
and  popular  trust  organisations.  All 
these  reform  methods  include  the  pro- 
vision of  healthy  recreation  for  the 
whole  community — which   is  made  easy 
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and  cheaj:*  by  town  ])lannnig.  To  com- 
plete the  scheme,  cheap  and  rapid  trans- 
port is  absolutely  essential. 

(9)  The  nationalisation  of  medicine, 
as  the  only  means  of  bringing  about  the 
maximum  health  of  tlie  people.  Space 
will  not  permit  of  my  arguing  this  pro- 
position. Sufihce  it  to  say  that  only  a 
defective  view  of  the  pur])Oses  of  society 
could  fail  to  regard  medical  science  and 
practice  as  essentially  a  department  of 
public  serxicc.  IMiis  and  all  the  other 
welfare  measures  I  have  advanced  would 
more  than  pay  for  themselves  in  the  in- 
creased powers  of  the  people  and  the 
enormous  saKage  of  lives  that  would  in- 
evitably result  from  their  ojjeration. 

(10)  Free  education,  from  kindergar- 
ten to  University,  including  free  mainten- 
ance, for  all  fitted  for  it.  This  needs  no 
argument.  We  have  still  nothing  ap- 
proaching it  in  Australia,  or  in  any  other 
country. 

(11)  Land  settlement  to  be  entrusted 
to  a  mixed  commission  of  experts  and 
public  representatixes.  with  powers  of  re- 
sumption and  forced  sale  when  land  is 
needed  for  public  purposes. 

(12)  Universal  land  tax  on  unimproved 
values,  advancing  until  the  whole  socially 
created  value  is  taken  by  the  State., 

This  is  a  much-needed,  perfectly  just 
and  practicable  reform.  At  present  the 
Federal  Land  Tax  takes  only  £-e,000,000 
out  of  a  known  unimproved  value  of 
over  £?00,00().000— barely  1  per  cent,  of 
wealth  which  is  the  result  of  social  pro- 
gress, as  distinct  from  individual  efifort. 

Such  a  fund,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Land  Commission  and  the  Town- 
Planning  Commission,  would  enable 
them  to  clear  land  for  settlers,  provide  a 
loan  fund,  assist  road,  railway  and  ir- 
rigation development,  and  initiate  hous- 
ing and  town-planning  schemes.  Manx- 
districts  would  thus  become  wealth-pro- 
ducing much  earlier  and  more  abun- 
dantly, than  is  possible  under  the  pre- 
sent mixture  and  lack  of  policies  of  land 
development. 

(13)  The  nationalisation  of  basic  pub- 
lic utilities  on  which  the  prosperity  of 
primary  and  secondary  industries,  and. 
therefore,  the  well-being  of  the  people, 
mainly  depend. 

These  fundamentals  would  include 
railways  and  roads,  coal  mines,  forests. 


water-power — -both  for  irrigation  and 
electricity — and  all  large-scale  power 
supply,  together  with  Interstate  shipping 
and  air  traffic.  Where  the  functions  they 
perform  are  largely  mechanical,  such 
schemes  could  be  controlled,  as  now,  by 
the  technical  experts.  Where  they  in- 
volve a  large  body  of  workers  of  various 
grades,  as  in  the  railways  or  shipping, 
control  should  be  vested  in  the  three  in- 
terests vitally  concerned — the  State,  the 
technical  staff  and  the  workers.  The 
State's  representatives  would  watch  the 
interests  of  the  public,  particularly  the 
consumers,  while  the  technical  and  work- 
ing staff  would  each  choose  Commis- 
sioners of  their  own  type.  This  is  an 
improvement  on  the  Whitley  Industrial 
Councils,  and  could  be  applied  to  private 
enterprise  also  by  the  addition  of  repre- 
sentatixes  of  capital.  The  assurance  of 
cheap  poxver  and  fuel  xvould  be  an  aid  of 
incalculable  value  to  manufacturers,  and 
no  small  assistance  to  the  householder. 
Nationalisation  is  not  nexv  in  either  coal 
or  shipping.  The  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment xvould  have  served  the  Austra- 
lian producers  and  consumers  better  if 
it  had  purchased  Interstate,  instead  of 
ocean-going  shipping.  An  appreciable 
portion  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  even 
before  the  xvar.  was  due  to  excessive 
freights. 

(14)  Excess  Profits  Tax,  the  State 
taking  90  per  cent,  of  all  profits  over  a 
fixed  average,  that  figure  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  difi:'erent  risks  and  other  con- 
ditions of  the  business,  and  allowing 
exemptions  for  special  skill  and  enter- 
prise. 

(15)  The  development  of  production 
on  its  more  technical  side  to  be  assisted 
by  a  xvell-subsidised  Bureau  of  Com- 
merce and  a  Bureau  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry. The  lack  of  bureaux  of  infor- 
mation for  traders  and  manufacturers 
in  Australia  has  been  a  great  drawback 
to  economic  development.  The  Univer- 
sities and  Technical  Colleges  should  also 
be  largely  subsidised  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  scientific  research  and 
technical  training. 

(1(5)  A  system  of  bounties  for  the 
development  of  infant  industries,  to  be 
administered  by  a  committee  of  experte. 
free  from  political  control. 

(Continued  on  paqe  673) 
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CATECHISM  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS^XCV. 

Since  August,  1914,  2523  questions  have  been  asked  and  answered  in  this  section. 


Q.  Is  it  not  correct  to  call  the  payment  de- 
manded by  the  Allies  as  reparation 
from  Germany  an   indemnity? 

A.  -Any  payment  as  rompensation  or 
reimbursement  is  called  an  indemnity,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  he  correct  to  refer  to 
the  reparation  payment  as  an  indemnity. 
During  the  discussions  over  the  demands 
which  were  to  be  made  on  Germany,  how- 
ever, the  word  indemnity  has  all  along 
been  used  to  signify  the  payment  of  war 
costs  as  distinct  from  the  payment  of  re- 
paration only.  Though  this  was  done  for 
convenience  in  the  first  place — as  actually 
both  payments  were  indemnities — when  the 
word  indemnity  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  Peace  settlement,  it  means  payment  of 
war  costs,  and,  therefore,  the  same  word  is 
not  used  when  reparation  payments  only 
are  in  question.  The  Germans  exacted  an 
indemnity  from  France  in  187 1,  not  for 
damage  the  French  had  done  to  German 
places  or  people,  but  to  pay  their  war  costs. 
Great  Britain  paid  _;,£^3,ooo,ooo  to  the  Boers 
as  reparation  in  1902.  not  to  indemnify 
them  for  what  they  had  spent  on  the  war, 
but  to  pay  for  the  rebuilding  of  farms  and 
other  property  destroyed  by  the  British 
during  the  war.  This,  of  course,  ought  cor- 
rectly to  have  been  called  an  indemnity, 
but  that  appellation  was  never  given  it.  This 
payment  to  the  Boers  corresponds  much 
more  closely  to  that  now  being  demanded 
from  Germany  than  does  the  payment 
made  by  France  in  187 1. 

Q.— Do  the  majority  of  workers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  own  their  homes? 

.'\. — An  almost  insignificant  number  own 
the  houses  in  which  they  live.  The  In- 
dustrial Commission  appointed  by  the 
American  Department  of  Labour  to  enquire 
into  labour  conditions  in  England  reported 
that  of  the  14,000,000  workers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  fewer  than  200,000  owned 
their  homes.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  workers  seldom  have  any  surplus 
for  home  investment,  and  partly  to  the 
vested  title  to  land,  long  ground  rent 
leases,- and  to  the  impossibility  of  convey- 
ing single  houses  in  rows  which  rarelv  con- 
tain permanent  dividing  walls.  The  British 
Government  now  declares  that  at  least 
350,000  houses  are  urgently  required  for 
working  men,  but  no  encouragement  is  given 
in  anv  of  the  Housing  Acts  to  the  worker 


to  secure  his  own  house.  Onlv  rental  pro- 
[X)sitions  are  considered.  In  1915,  4408- 
workers'  houses  were  built — the  greatest 
number  yet  constructed  in  twelve  months 
under  the  Housing  Acts. 

Q.— Has  any  further  news  been  received  con- 
cerning; the  fate  of  Prince  Peter  Krop- 
otkin,  who  was  recently  reported  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  Bolsheviks? 

A. — The  Secretary  of  the  All-Russian 
Central  Union  of  Consumers'  Societies  in 
London,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  papers  recently 
in  which  he  stated  that  Prince  Kropotkin- 
was  never  arrested  or  searched,  or  in  anv 
other  way  ill-treated  in  Russia,  despite  the 
apparently  authoritative  statements  which 
appeared  in  the  papers.  For  some  time 
past  he  has  'been  living  at  Dimitrieff,  near 
Moscow,  with  a  few  intimate  friends,  and 
has  'been  taking  no  part  in  political  life. 
Though  at  one  time  he.  was  subjected  to 
attacks  in  the  Bolshevik  press  for  having 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  a  national 
revival  in  Russia  in  the  interesits  of  the 
whole  world  and  Russia  herself,  yet  so 
great  is  the  esteem  he  is  held  in  by  every 
part  of  Russian  society  without  exception 
that  the  very  nature  of  this  polemic,  even 
at  the  most  poignant  moments,  was  charac- 
teristic in  bearing  testimony  to  the  universal 
admiration  and  respect  that  are  his  in 
Russia.  The  Prince  is  now  seventy -sever> 
years  old.  The  reports  as  to  his  arrest, 
etc.,  arose,  no  doubt,  owing  to  confusion 
with  another  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin,  who- 
is  the  President  of  the  League  of  Land- 
lords, and  was  prosecuted  bv  the  Bolshe- 
viks. 

Q. — Is  the  population  of  Great  Britain  ir>- 
creasing  or  decreasing? 

A.  —  For   the   first   time   since   the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  registration  the  quarterly 
returns  of  the  Registrar- General  show  a  de- 
crease in   the  population  of   England   and 
Wales.     The  return  refers  to  the  last  three 
months    of    19 18.      The  deaths  among  the 
civil-  population    during    that    period    were 
241,2x8,    the    births    161,775.       Thus    the 
deaths  exceeded  the  births  by  almost  80,000. 
For  the  last  quarter  of  the  three  preceding 
years  the  average-excessof  births  over  death.*  . 
was    almost    45,000.      The    civilian    death 
rate   in    England    has  never   been   so   high 
since  1855,  when  the  rate  was  29  per  thou- 
sand   for    th<^    quarter.      The   present  high 
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death  rate,  26.8  per  thooisand,  is  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  the  influenza  epidemic.  Dur- 
ing the  ^ree  months  under  review  no  fewer 
than  98,908  deaths  were  due  to  the  in- 
fluenza. The  birth  rate  for  the  year  191 8 
was  17.7  per  thousand.  This  is  the  lowest 
rate  on  record  in  England.  That  in  19 13 
was  23.9. 

Q. — Is  the  financial  situation  serious  in 
France? 

A. — The  present  situation  there  is  caus- 
ing oonsidernble  anxiety.  There  is  first 
of  nil  the  loss  in  population,  and  factory 
disorganisation ;  then  the  ruin  of  the  nor- 
thern territories  of  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  the  vast  debt,  the  greatly  in- 
flated paper  issue,  whilst  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  as  yet  not  established  a  budget 
that  will  meet  its  liabilities.  Even  the 
taxes  that  have  been  imposed  have  in  many 
•cases  not  been  collected.  Owing  to  fears 
of  attacks  on  capital  and  the  consequent 
feeling  of  insecurity,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  hoard  money,  and  a  notable  falling  off 
in  investment  is  evident.  France  is  looking 
to  a  somewhat  unjustifiable  extent  to  an 
indemnity  from  Germany  to  meet  the  claims 
of  her  budget.  No  other  countries  are 
budgeting  with  their  eyes  on  a  German  in- 
demnity. The  British  Treasury  is  evidently 
somevv^hat  concerned  as  it  has  refused  to 
extend  existing  credits.  M.  Klotz,  the 
Minister  for  Finance,  warned  the  Chamber 
recentlv  that  no  definite  policy  would  be 
announced  until  a  decision  had  been  reached 
with  regard  to  the  German  indemnity,  but 
he  stated  that  in  future  budgets  would  have 
to  provide  for  the  raising  of  three  or  four 
times  the  amount  of  pre-war  budgets.  A 
tax  on  capital  is  almost  certain. 

Q.— Is  it  true  that  there  is  less  soap  used  in 
Rus<:ia  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world? 

A. — In  Russia  the  average  amount  of 
soap  consumed  per  annum  is  about  three 
pounds  per  head,  much  the  same  as  in 
China.  In  America  seventeen  pounds  per 
head  is  used ;  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
twentv  pounds ;  and  in  France,  fifteen 
pounds.  If  the  huge  populations  in  Russia, 
Siberia  and  China  could  be  educated  up  to 
ten  pounds  per  head  of  soap  per  annum, 
no  fewer  than  2,500,000  tons  more  soap 
would  have  to  be  produced  every  year  ! 

Q.— Is  it  a  fact  that  up  to  the  year  1900  no 
Irish  soldier  was  allowed  to  wear  a  leaf 
of  the  shamrock  in  his  coat  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day? 

A. — Yes  !  In  that  year  Queen  Victoria 
gave  permission    to  the    Irish    regiments   to 


wear  a  leaf  of  shamrock  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  Before  that  year,  a  soldier  dare  not 
deck  his  un'form  with  the  leaf  on  17th 
March  on  pain  of  punishment,  even  though 
he  was  an  Irishman  ;  in  fact,  that  was  all 
the  more  reason  why  he  should  avoid  doing 
-SO,  as  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  dis- 
affection. 

Q.  -In  what  manner  did  the  Irish  saint  com* 
to  be  associated  with  the  shamrock? 

A. — The  connection  of  the  shamrock  with 
St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the 
use  the  saint  made  of  the  plant  when 
preaching  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Finding  that  his  audience  remained  uncon- 
vinced, or  that  they  could  not  understand 
his  meaning,  he  plucked  a  sprig  of  sham- 
rock from  the  ground,  and,  holding  it  up, 
said,  "  Is  it  not  as  possible  for  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  for  these  three 
leaves  to  grow  uix)n  one  stalk?"  This 
argument  appealed  to  his  hearers,  who  im- 
mediately adopted  the  doctrine  which  the 
saint  taught. 

Q. — Has  the  new  German  d3mocracy  made 
any  real  attempt  to  "  draw  the  teeth  " 
of  the  "  Junker"  class  in  the  country t 

A.— Dealing  with  this  question,  a  recent 
number  of  The  NoHon  stated  that  "  Already 
a  negligible,  political  force,  this  once  rul- 
ing Junker  class,  is  destined  to  lose  both  its 
.social  prestige  and  its  economic  power. 
Titles  are  to  be  abolished.  The  big  landed 
estates,  especially  in  East  Prussia,  are  to 
be  broken  up  for  peasant  cultivators. 
^iines  and  armament  works  are  to  be 
nationalised.  A  novel  levy  on  capital  will 
take  the  whole  of  the  increase  in  every  man's 
capital,  over  _;^io,ooo,  since  August, 
1914." 

Q.— Do  the  Americans  insist  on  compulsory 
medical  inspection  of  children  at 
schools? 

A. — In  several  States  compulsory  medical 
examination  is  in  vogue.  A  drastic  Bill 
has  just  been  passed  through  the  Idaho 
House  of  RepresentatiA^es,  which  provides 
for  the  compulsory  medical  examination  of 
all  school  children  twice  a  year.  The  ex- 
amination required  by  the  Act  is  to  be  made 
by  a  physician  employed  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  or,  it  may  be  con- 
ducted by  any  physician  licensed  to  prac- 
tise in  the  State,  and,  if  the  child  shall 
furnish  certificate  of  such  examination,  of 
the  school  principal.  The  Bill  provides 
that  the  examination  shall  generally  consist 
of  an  inspection  of  the  skin,  eyes,  ears, 
nose  and  throat,  and  the  results  reported, 
•  with  recommendations,  to  the  parents.  .  The 
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treatment  for  a  defect  may  be  given  at 
public  expense  if  the  parents  are  unable  ^o 
provide  the  means. 

Q.— A  tsmtierance  enthusiast  stat?d  recently 
that  during  the  Great  War  the  people 
ol  Great  Britain  have  spent 
£1,000,000,000  sterling  In  alcoholic 
liquors.     Is  not  this  an  exaggeration? 

A. — Unfortunately,   it  is  not,  as  the  fol- 
lowing official  estimates  will  prove  : — 

»0i8    i;25Q,250,000 

IQ17  2 sg, 000  000 

IQ16  204,000,000 

iQiS  182,000,000 

1Q14  164.500,000 

IQ13  166,000,000 

The  enormous  increase  in  cost  between  1913 
and  1918  is  very  striking,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  consumption  of 
absolute  alcohol  fell  by  nearly  two-thirds. 

Q.— What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  advance  in 
wages  and  restricted  hours  of  working 
agreed  to  by  the  Government  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Goal  Commission's  report 
in  Great  Britain? 

A. — The  advance  in  wages  involves  a  sum 
of  ^^30,000,000,    and  the   restricted  hours 
of  working  another  ^13,000,000.      On  the 
present     output     an     extra     ^^43, 000, 000 
would  represent  about  T)' S  P^r  ton.     At  pre- 
sent the  average  profit  on  the  sale  of  coal  is 
3/10  per  ton,  but  almost  the  whole  of  this 
is  derived  from  the  sale  of  coal  for  export, 
the  profit  on  the  sale  of  coal  for  inland  con- 
sumption arnounting  to  only  i/6|,  as  com- 
pared with  lo/-  per  ton  on  the  very  much 
smaller   quantity    exported.      The  proposal 
now  is  that  the  increased  cost  due  to  wages 
and   reduct'on  of  hours  should  be  met  by 
the  coal  owners'  profit  being  definitely  fixed 
.at  1/2  per  ton.     This  is  pretty  much  what 
it  was  under  pre-war  competitive  conditions. 
As,  however,  the  price  of  coal  under  State 
control  is    between    three    and    four  times 
what  it  was  in  19 13,  the  Government  would 
reap  a  revenue  estimated  hv  the  Commission 
at   ;^54,ooo,ooo.      From    this    amount  the 
1/2  per  ton — viz. ,  ^15,000,000 — would  be 
leserved  to  the  coal  owners  as  their  profit, 
leaving  a  sum  of  ^39,000,000  which,  if  con- 
ditions   remained    unchanged,    would    have 
gone  partly  to  the  Treasury  and  partly  to 
the  Coal  Controller.     The  proposal  is,  ap- 
parently,  to  keep  the  inland  price  of  coal 
at   its   present   high  figure — viz.,    22/8  per 
ton — but  the  increased  severity  of  American 
com  petit  on      in      European      and      South 
American   markets   will   force   the  price  of 
export   coal   down,    if   Great   Britain   is   to 
retain  these.     The  Commission,   therefore, 
deducts  ^9,000,000  per  annum  in  order  to 


maintain  the  foreign  markets.  This  leaves 
a  sum  of  ;^3o,ooo,ooo  available  towards 
fhe  ;^43  000,000  which  must  be  provided. 
The  Government  proposes  that  all  of  this 
money  shall  go  to  the  miners,  but  this  still 
leaves  a  deficit  of  ^^13, 000. 000,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  made  good  bv  diminished 
absentee-ism  and  increased  productiveness. 
Apnarently  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  in- 
dustries of  Great  Britain  to  continue  pur- 
chasing coal  at  the  present  high  rate,  which 
must  gravely  handicap  them  in  competing 
for  world  markets. 

Q. — Why  is  the  publication  conta'ning  Par- 
liaTrentary  debates  designed  "  Har>- 
sard  "? 

A. — Hansard  was  the  name  of  the  firm 
who,  from  1774  to  1889,  were  the  printers 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  founder 
of  the  firm  was  Luke  Hansard,  who  was 
born  in  1752,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Nor- 
wich manufacturer.  He  came  to  London 
as  a  compositor,  and  entered  the  firm  of 
John  Hughs,  of  Great  Turnstile,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  becoming  partner  in  1774. 
From  that  year  he  took  over  the  printing 
of  the  journals  of  the  House,  and  con- 
tinued printing  them  until  his  death  in^ 
1828.  He  was  described  as  the  most  ac- 
curate printer  of  Greek  of  his  day.  His 
descendants  continued  to  publish  the  Par- 
liamentary reports  until  1889,  when  they 
were  taken  over  by  Hansard  Publishing 
Union  Ltd.  In  Great  Britain  the  Parlia- 
mentary reports  are  now  printed  by  Trus- 
cbtt  and  Sons,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Stationery  Office,  In  Australia  Hansards 
are  printed  at  the  Government  Printing 
Offices. 

Q.— Where   does    Great   Britain   obtain  most 
of  her  petroleum  supplies  from? 

A. — In  19 1 2  more  than  half  came  from 
Roumania.  In  19 13,  the  supplies  drawn 
from  the  United  States  were  twice  as  great 
as  those  from  Roumania.  In  1915,  no  sup- 
plies at  all  were  drawn  from  Roumania, 
but  Mexico  sent  Great  Britain  34,000,000 
gallons,  as  compared  with  the  pre-war 
26.000,000  gallons  supplied  by  Roumania. 
In  1 9 16  less  petroleum  was  imported  than 
ever  before — 12,600.000  gallons  from  the 
United  States,  9,700,000  gallons  from 
Mexico,  and  1.00,000  gallons  from  British 
India.  In  191 7  no  fewer  than  378,400,000 
gallons  came  from  the  United  States,  and 
28,600,000  from  Mexico.  It  is  anticipated 
that,  great  as  is  the  amount  obtained  from 
the  United'  States,  within  the  next  fevr 
vears  more  will  be  obtained  from  Mexico 
than  from  any  other  oil-prodiicing  country 
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WHO  ARE'  THE    NINE    GREATEST    MEN   THE 
'     BRITISH    RACE    HAS    PRODUCED? 

NEWTON,   SHAKESPEARE,    CROMWELL,    MILTON,    BACON,  CHATHAM, 

CLIVE,  NELSON,  DARWIN     ? 

Who  are  our  great  men?  Has  any  otic  of  us  the  same  opinion?  Probably 
not ;  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  ascertain  who  were  actually  the 
■■  summit "  men  of  the  mighty  British  Empire.  I  recently  received  a  letter 
on  the  subject  in  which  the  writer  set  out  the  nine  men  he  considered  tobe  the 
greatest,  and  gave  brief  reasons  for  his  choice.  Admittedly,  all  the  men  he 
names  are  "  Summit  "  men.  but  I  would  not  like  to  state  definitely  that  others 
even  greater  could  not  be  mentioned.  It  all  depends  on  what  you  call  greatness. 
In  Elizabeth's  day,  Lord  Burleigh  was  certainly  considered  a  far  greater  man 
than  Shakespeare,  and  there  are  no  doubt  plenty  of  people  who  would  regard 
Livingstone  as  a  greater  man  than  Clive.  I,  however,  print  this  letter  so  that 
readers  may  take  it  as  a  spur  in  helping  them  to  decide  on  the  nine  men  they  them- 
selves regard  as  the  greatest.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  reader  interested 
and  propose  to  publish  letters  on  this  really  fascinating  subject. 

I  would  draw  the  special  attention  of  Scotchmen,  Irishmen  and  Welshmen  to 
the  list  given  by  Mr.  Stewart.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  Scotch,  confidently 
assuming  that  the  greatest  men  must  spring  from  their  nation,  that  it  comes  as 
a  great  surprise  to  find  that  there  is  not  a  single  celt  amongst  the  nine  admittedly 
outstandingly  great  men  my  correspondent  regards  as  the  foremost  the  British 
Empire  has  produced ! 


I'he  Editor,  steads,  Melbourne. 

Dear  Sir, — A  question  for  your  Cate- 
chism !  Who  are  the  nine  greatest  men 
the  British  race  has  produced?  I  fancy 
you  will  find  it  rather  a  diffitult  one  to 
answer.  We  might  agree  on  the  first 
three  or  -four,  but  hardly  on  all.  How- 
ever. I  will  tell  you  the  nine  I  regard  as 
the  greatest,  and  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion  on  the  matter.  The  first  four  1 
place  in  order  of  merit,  the  last  five  I 
arrange  chronologically.  The  nine  arc  : 
—Newton.  Shakespeare.  Oliver  Crom- 
well. Milton,  Bacon.  Chatham,  Clive.  Nel- 
■^on.   Darwin.  •  ;'V    i-",,  .    .■ 

Xewton  1  regard  as  the  "greatest  of 
all  the  great  men  our  race  has  produced. 
His  discoveries  and  researches  mark  the 
beginning  of  an  entirely  new  epoch  in 
the  world.  Shakespeare  is  without  doubt 
the  greatest  singer  of  all  time.  No  other 
approaches  him  in  facility  of  expression, 
command  of  words,  or  skill  of  phrasing. 
To  <jliver  Cromwell  we  owe  our  demo- 
cratic Government,  and  it  was  he  who 
soundly  laid  the  foundation  on  which 
our  entire  Imperial  edifice  is  built.  Mil- 
ton and  Nelson  I  regard  as  most 
perfectly  typifying  the  best  qualities  of 
our  race— Character,  sea  command,  large 
vision.    Lord  Chatham  stands  out  as  our 


greatest  statesman.  His  unquestioned 
position  in  the  estimation  of  the  leaders 
of  his  day  could  not  have  been  better 
illustrated  than  by  their  acceptance  of' 
his  untried  son  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequor  at  the  early  age  of  23.  Clive 
was  not  only  a  brilliant  soldier,  who  won 
victories  with  almost  wizard  skill ;  he  was- 
also  a  consummate  administrator  and 
statesman.  He  it  was  who  began  the 
l)uilding  of  the  mighty  oversea's  Empire 
of  Great  Britain.  Bacon  typifies  better 
than  any  other  the  intellect  of  the  race, 
whilst  Darwin,  by  his  theories,  largely 
changed  the  thought  of  the  world  on 
vital  subjects. 

Naturally  plenty  of  other  great  men 
occur  to  one.  but  I  maintain  that  these 
nine  stand  pre-eminently  above  all  the 
rest.  Having  selected  them,  after  care- 
ful thought.  I  find  on  running  over  thera 
that  every  one  of  the  nme  is  an  English- 
man, and  that  all  save  one  were  born  in 
the  central  districts  of  England.  This 
can  hardly  be  coincidence,  but  suggests 
that  the  best  of  our  race  was  cradled  'n 
middle  England.  I  should  much  like  to 
know  what  you  think  of  my  selection, 
— Yours  faithfully. 

H.\.\iisH  Stewart. 
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The  Branding -Ii*6n. 

By    Katherine    Newlin    Burt. 


BOOK  I. 

Joan,  a  beautiful  mountain  girl,  is 
reading  the  story  of  "  The  Pot  of  Basil  " 
by  the  firelight  in  her  tiny  cabin  on  the 
Wyoming  mountainside.  Outside  is  the 
cold,  still  night,  and  somewhere,  Pierre, 
Joan's  husband,  travelling  homeward  on 
his  snow-shoes. 

W'hile  she  reads,  Joan  pictures  the  lone- 
liness of  her  own  life  before  she  married 
Pierre ;  then  her  running  away  from  her 
hideous  father  to  the  little  mining  town  to 
work  in  the  hotel.  There  she  had  met 
Pierre,  and  in  the  first  look  had  recog- 
nised her  mate.  Then  had  followed  their 
marriage,  the  coming  of  the  .missionary 
who  had  lent  her  books,  finally  Pierre's 
jealousv  of  the  books  and  of  the  "  sin- 
buster.'"' 

Suddenly  Joan  hears  a  light  step  on 
the  snow,  and  feels  a  shadow  at  the  win- 
dow. A  strange  Pierre  enters,  of  whom 
Joan  is  afraid.  He  refuses  to  greet  her, 
but  busies  himself  at  the  fire.  After  a 
while  he  steps  to  her  with  the  red-hot 
Two-Bar  brand,  the  mark  for  his  cattle, 
declaring  he  will  mark  her  so  that  all 
the  world  will  know  that  she  belongs  to 
liim.  He  burns  the  mark  into  her  shoul- 
der;  Joan  screams,  and  a  man  enters  out 
of  the  night.  Pierre  fires  first,  then  the 
stranger;  Pierre  falls  and  Joan  loses  con- 
sciousness. 

Joan  is  restored  to  health  in  Prosper 
Gael's  cabin  in  a  canon  across  the  moun- 
tains from  her  old  home. 

With  Prosper's  aid  Joan  develops  her 
woman's  charm.  She  makes  the  soft 
stufifs  he  gives  her.  into  beautiful  gar- 
ments. She  enters  the  world  of  romance 
through  his  music,  his  books,  and  his 
conversation.  But  one  day  she  comes 
again  among  Prosper's  books  upon  the 
story  of  Isabella.  This  brings  Pierre 
and  the  little  mountain  homestead  back 
so  forcibly  that  Joan  starts  home.  She 
is  still  very  weak,  and  almost  dies  in  the 
snow  before  Prosper  finds  her.  Prosper 
wins  her  love,  and  together  they  live  their 
spring. 

With  the  spring  comes  also  the  in- 
trusion of  the  outside  world.     Prosper  is 


more  interested  in  his  letters  than  in 
Joan,  whose  hurt  is  unappeased  by  the 
gorgeous  necklace  which  he  has  procured 
as  a  gift  for  her. 

As  the  weeks  pass.  Prosper  becomes 
more  and  more  restless,  troubles  himself 
less  and  less  about  the  instruction  of 
Joan,  who  sorrows  dumbly.  One  day. 
when  the  Chinaman  brings  in  the  mail 
from  far  across  the  mountains,  he  hands 
Prosper  a  telegram  which  sends  him 
rushing  outdoors  to  think.  On  his  re- 
turn, late  at  night.  Joan  learns  that  ho 
proposes  to  leave  her.  Broken-hearted. 
>he  makes  no  effort  to  detain  him,  and 
refuses  the  money  he  had  given  the 
Chinaman  for  her.  As  she  leaves  the 
hut,  she  sees  two  horsemen  riding  to- 
wards it.  One  is  the  "  sin-buster,"  the 
other  her  husband,  Pierre,  whom  she  had 
l^elieved  dead.  Joan  crouched  for  a 
moment  like  a  mortally  wounded  beast, 
and  then  ran  up  the  mountainside  as 
though  the  fire  that  had  once  touched 
her  shoulder  had  eaten  its  way  at  last 
into  her  heart. 


BOOK  n. 
JANE— THE   ESTRAY. 

The  Lazy-Y  ranch-house,  a  one-storied 
building  of  logs,  was  built  about  three 
sides  of  a  paved  court.  In  the  middle 
of  this  court  stood  a  well  with  a  high 
rustic  top,  and  about  this  well,  on  a  cer- 
tain brilliant  July  night,  a  tall  man  was 
strolling  with  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
It  was  a  night  of  full  moon,  sailing  high, 
which  poured  whiteness  into  the  court, 
making  its  cobbles,  embedded  in  the 
earth,  look  like  milky  bubbles,  and  draw- 
ing clear-cut  shadows- -of  a  well-top  and 
the  gables  and  chimneys  of  the  house. 

The  man  slowly  circled  the  court,  be- 
ginning close  to  the  walls  and  narrow- 
ing till  he  made  a  loop  about  the  well, 
and  then,  reversing,  worked  in  widening 
orbits  as  far  as  the  walls  again.  His 
wife,  looking  out  at  him  through  one  of 
the  windows,  thought  that,  in  the  moon- 
light, followed  bv  his  own  squat,  active 
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■    Will    you    dance?"    he    said 


shadow,  he  looked  like  a  huge  spider 
weaving  a  web.  The  effect  was  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  he  never  looked  up. 

He  was  deep  in  some  plan  to  which 
it  was  impossible  for  her  not  to  believe 
that  the  curious  pattern  of- his  walk  bore 
some  relation. 

From  the  northern  wing  of  the  ranch- 
house,  strongly  lighted*  came  a  tumult  of 
sound ;  music,  thumping  feet;  'a  man's 
voice  chanting  couplets : 


Oh,    you    walk    right    through    and    you    turn 

I  ,  around 
And,  swing  the  girl  that  finds  you. 
And  you  come  right  back  to  the  same  old  track 
Arid  turn  the  girl  behind  you. 

Someone  was  directing  a  quadrille  in 
native  fashion.  There  was  much  laugh- 
ter, confusion  and  applause.  None  of 
this  noise  disturbed  the  man.  He  did 
not  look  at  the  lighted  windows.  He 
might  really  have  been  a  gigantic  insect 
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entirely  unrelated  to  the  human  creatures 
so  noisily  near  at  hand. 

A  man  came  round  the  corner  of  the 
house,  crossed  the  square,  and,  lurching 
a  little,  made  for  the  door  of  the  lighted 
wing.  Shortly  after  his  entrance,  the 
sound  of  music  and  dancing  abruptly 
stopped.  The  stillness  gave  the  spider 
pause,  but  he  was  about  to  renew  his 
weaving  when,  in  the  silence,  a  woman 
spoke. 

"  You,  Mabel,  don't  you  go  home,"  she 
said. 

She  had  not  spoken  loudly,  but  her 
voice  beat  against  the  walls  of  the  court 
as  though  it  could  have  filled  the  whole 
moonlit  night  with  dangerous  beauty. 
The  listener  outside  lifted  his  head  with 
a  low,  startled  exclamation.  Suddenly 
the  world  was  alive  with  adventure  and 
alarm. 

"  Mind  your  own  business,  you  wild- 
cat," answered  a  man's  raucous  voice. 
"  She's  my  wife,  which  is  somethin'  that 
your  sort  knows  nothin'  about.  Come 
on,  you,  Mabel.  You  think  that  outlaw 
can  keep  me  from  takin'  home  my  wife; 
you're  bettin'  wrong." 

Another  silence,  then  the  voice  again. 
a  little  louder,  as  though  the  speaker  had 
stepped  out  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 

"  Mabel  is  not  a-goin'  home  with  you." 
it  said,  and  the  listener  outside  threw 
back  his  head  with  the  gesture  of  a  man 
sensitive  to  music  who  listens  to  some 
ecstatic  melody. 

"  She  happens  to  be  stopping  here  with 
us  to-niglit.  You  say  that  she's  your 
wife,  but  that  don't  mean  that  she  be- 
longs to  you,  body  and  soul,  Bill  Greer; 
not  to  you,  who  don't  possess  your  own 
body  and  soul.  Why,  you  can't  keep 
your  feet  steady,  you  can't  pull  your 
hand  away  from  mine.  You  can't  hold 
your  tipsy  eyes  on  mine.  Do  you  call 
that  ownin'  your  own  body?  And  as 
fer  your  soul,  it's  a  hell  of  rage  and  dirty 
feelin's  that  I'd  hate  to  burn  my  eyes  by 
lookin'  closely  at." 

A  deep,  short,  alarming  chorus  of 
laughter  interrupted  the  speech.  The 
speaker  evidetstly  had  her  audience. 

"  So  you  don't  own  anything  to-night," 
went  on  the  extraordinary,  deliberate 
voice;  "surely  you  don't  own  Mabel. 
You  can't  get  a  claim  on  her,  not  that- 
away. '  She's  her  own.  She  belongs  to 
her  own  self.     When  you're  fit  to  lake 


her,  why,  then  come  and  tell  us  about  it, 
and  if  we  judge  you're  a-tellin'  us  the 
truth,  mebbe  we'll  let  her  go.     Till  then 

"   a  pause   which  was  filled   with  a 

rapid  shuffling  of  feet.  The  door  flew 
open,  and  in  its  ligjited  oblong  the  ob- 
server saw  a  huddled  figure  behind  which 
rose  a  woman's  black  and  shapely  head. 
"  Till  then,"  repeated  the  deep-toned, 
ringing  voice,  "  get  out!"  and  the  huddled 
man  came  on  a  staggering  run  which 
ended  in  a  backward  fall  on  the  cobbles 
of  the  court. 

The  man  who  watched  trod  lightly 
past  him  and  came  to  the  open  door.  In- 
side, firelight  beat  on  the  golden  log  walls 
and  salmon-coloured  timber  ceiling;  a 
lamp  ranging  from  a  beam  threw  dowa 
a  strong,  conflicting  arc  of  white  light. 
.A.  dozen  brown-faced,  booted  young  men 
stood  about,  three  musicians  were  ready 
to  take  up  their  interrupted  music,  the 
little  fat  man  who  had  called  out  the 
figures  of  the  quadrille  stood  on  a  barrel, 
his  arms  folded  across  his  paunch.  A 
fair-haired  .girl,  her  face  marred  by  re- 
cent tears,  drooped  near  him.  Two  of 
the  young  men  were  murmuring  reas- 
surances to  /her,  others  surrounded  a 
stout,  red-faced  girl  who  was  laughing 
and  talking  loudly.  The  observer's  eyes 
wandered  till  they  came  to  the  fireplace. 
There  another  w®man  leaned  against  the 
wall. 

The  music  struck  up.  the  dancing 
began  again,  the  two  other  girls,  quickly 
provided  with  partners,  began  to  waltz, 
the  superfluous  men  stood  up  together 
and  went  at  it  with  gravity  and  grace. 
No  one  asked  this  woman,  who  stood  at 
ease,  watching  the  dancers,  her  hands 
resting  on  her  hips,  her  head  tilted  back 
against  the  logs.  As  he  looked  at  her, 
the  intruder  had  a  queer  little  thrill  of 
fright.  He  remembered  something  he 
had  once  seen — a  tame  panther  which 
was  to  be  used  in  some  moving-picture 
play.  Its  confident  owner  had  led  it  in 
on  a  chain  and  held  it  negligently  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  waiting  for  his  cue. 
The  panther  had  stood  there  drowsily, 
its  eyes  shifting  a  little,  then,  watching 
the  people,  its  inky  head  had  begun  to 
move  from  side  to  side.  He  remembered 
the  way  the  loose  chain  jerked.  The 
animal's  eyes  half  closed,  it  lowered  its 
head,  its  upper  lip  began  to  draw  away 
from   its    teeth.       All    at    once,   it   had 
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dropped    on    its   belly.      Someone    cried 
out:  "Hold  your  beast!'' 

This  young  woman  by  the  fireplace 
had  just  that  panther  air  of  perilous 
quietness.  She  was  very  haggard,  very 
thin,  she  wore  her  massive  black  hair 
drawn' away  hideously  from  brow  and 
temples,  and  out  of  this  lean,  unshaded 
face  a  pair  of  deep  eyes  looked  drowsily, 
dangerously.  Her  mouth  was  straight- 
ened into  an  expression  of  proud  bitter- 
ness, her  round  chin  thrust  forward ; 
there  was  a  deep,  scowling  line  that  rose 
from  the  bridge  of  her  straight,  short 
nose  almost  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  It 
cut  across  a  splendidly  modelled  brow. 
She  was  very  graceful,  if  such  a  bundle 
of  bones  might  be  said  to  have  any  grace. 
Her  pose  was  arresting.  There  was  a 
tragic  force  and  attraction  about  her. 

The  man  by  the  door  appraised  her 
carefully  between  his  narrowed  lids.  He 
kept  in  mind  the  remembered  melody 
of  her  voice,  and,  after  a  few  moments, 
he  strolled  across  the  floor  and  came  up 
to  her. 

"  Will  you  dance?"  he  said. 

He  had  a  very  charming  and  subtle 
smile,  a  very  charming  and  sympathetic 
look.  The  woman  was  startled,  colour 
rose  into  her  face.    She  stared  at  him. 

"  I'm  not  dancing,  Mr.  Morena,"  she 
answered. 

"  You  know  my  name."  smiled  Mor- 
ena. "  and  I  don't  know  yours.  I've  been 
on  Mr.  Yarnall's  ranch  for  a  month. 
Why  haven't  I  seen  you  ?" 

"  For  not  lookin'.  I  suppose."  She 
had  given  him  that  one  startled  glance, 
and  now  s\^e  had  turned  her  eyes  back 
to  the  dancers  and  wore  a  grim,  con- 
temptuous air.  Her  speeches,  though 
they  were  cut  into  crisp,  short  words, 
were  full  of  music  of  a  sharp,  metallic 
quality,  different  from  the  tone  of  her 
other  speech,  but  quite  as  beautifully 
expressive. 

*'  May  I  smoke  ?"  asked  Morena.  He 
v.'as  still  smiling  his  charming  smile  and 
watching  her  out  of  the  corners  of  his 
eyes. 

"  I'm  not  hinderin'  you  any."  said  she. 

•Morena  smiled  deeper.  He  took  some 
time  making  and  lighting  his  cigarette. 

"You  don't  smoke,  yourself?"  he 
asked. 

"  No." 

"  Nor   dance?" 


'•  No." 

"  Nor  behave  prettily  to  polite  young 

men  ?" 

Again,  the  woman  looked  at  him. 
"  You  ain't  so  awful  young,  are  you?" 

He  laughed  aloud. 

"  I  amuse  you,  don't  I?  W'ell,  I'm  not 
always  so  all-fired  funny."  drawled  the 
creature,  lowering  her  head  a  little. 

"  No,  I've  heard  that  you're  not.  You 
rather  run  things  here,  I  gather;  got  the 
boys  '  })lum  scared.'  " 

"  Did  Mr.  Yarnall  tell  you  that?" 

"  Yes.  I've  just  in  the  last  few 
minutes  remembered  who  you  are. 
You're  Jane.  You  cook  for  the  '  outfit,' 
and  Yarnall  was  telling  us  the  other 
night  how  he  sent  one  of  the  boys  out 
for  a  cook,  the  last  one,  a  man,  having 
been  beaten  up,  and  how  the  boy  had 
brought  you  back  behind  him  on  his 
saddle.  He  said  you'd  kept  order  for 
him  ever  since;  were  better  than  a  fore- 
man. Who  was  the  man  you  threw  out 
to-night  ?" 

"Perhaps,"  drawled  Jane,  in  her 
musical  voice,  "  he  was  just  a  feller 
who  asked  too  many  questions." 

Again  Morena's  smile  deepened  into 
his  cheeks.  He  gave  way  in  the  Jewish 
fashioi>  so  deceptively  suggestive  of 
meekness  and  timidity,  when  it  is,  at  its 
worst,  merely  pliable  insolence,  at  its 
best,  pliable  determination. 

"  You  must  pardon  me.  Miss  Jane," 
he  said  in  his  murmuring,  cultivated 
voice.  "  You  see  I've  had  a  great  mis- 
fortune. I've  never  been  in  your  West. 
I've  lived  in  New  York,  where  good 
manners  haven't  time  or  space  to  flourish. 
I  liadn't  the  least  intention  of  being  im- 
pertinent.   Do  you  want  me  to  go  ?" 

He  moved  as  if  to  leave  her,  and  she 
did  not  lift  a  finger  to  detain  him. 

"  I'm  not  carin'.  Do  as  you  please," 
she  said  with  entire  indifference. 

"  Oh,"  said  Morena,  looking  back  at 
her.  "  I  don't  stay  where  people  are  '  not 
carin'." 

She  gave  him  an  extraordinarily  intel- 
ligent look.  "  I  should  say  that's  the 
only  place  you'd  be  wantin'  to  stay  in  at 
all — where  you're  not  exactly  urged  to 
come,"  she  said. 

Morena  flushed  and  his  lids  flickered. 
He  wafs  for  an  instant  absurdly  inclined 
to  anger 'and  made  two  or  three  steps 
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away.  But  he  came  back,  drawn  irresist- 
ibly. 

He  bowed  and  spoke  as  he  would  have 
spoken  to  a  great  lady,  suavely,  defer- 
entially :  "  Good  night.  I  wish  I  could 
think  that  you  have  enjoyed  our  talk  as 
greatly  as  I  have,  Miss  Jane.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  be  allowed  to  repeat  it. 
May  I  be  stupidly  personal  and  tell  you 
that  you  are  very  beautiful  ?"  He  bowed, 
gave  her  an  upward  look,  and  went  out, 
finding  his  way  cleverly  among  the 
dancers. 

Outside,  in  the  moonlit  court,  he 
stood,  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed, 
not  loudly  but  consumedly.  He  was  re- 
membering her  white  face  of  mute 
astonishment.  She  looked  almost  as  if 
his  compliment  had  given  her  sharp  pain. 

Morena  went  laughing  to  his  room  in 
the  opposite  wing.  He  wanted  to  de- 
scribe the  interview  to  his  wife. 


MORENA'S  WIFE. 

Betty  Morena  was  sitting  in  a  rustic 
chair  before  an  open  fire,  smoking  a 
cigarette.  She  was  a  short  woman,  so 
slenderly,  even  narrowly,  built,  as  to  ap- 
pear overgrown,  and  she  was  a  mature 
woman,  so  immaturely  shaped  and  fea- 
tured as  to  appear  hardly  more  than  a 
child.  Her  curly,  russet  hair  was  parted 
at  the  side,  her  wide  long-lashed  eyes 
were  set  far  apart,  her  nose  was  really  a 
finely  modelled  snub,  more  a  boy's  nose, 
even  to  a  light  sprinkling  of  freckles,  and 
her  mouth  was  provokingly  the  soft,  red 
mouth  of  a  sorrowful  child.  Sbe  lounged 
far  down  in  her  chair,  her  slight  legs, 
clad  in  riding-breeches  of  perfect  cut, 
stretched  out  straight,  her  limber  arms 
along  the  arms  of  the  chair,  her  chin 
sunk  on  her  flat  chest  and  her  big,  clear 
eyes  staring  into  the  fire.  It  was  an  odd 
figure  of  a  wife  for  Jasper  Morena,  a 
Jew  of  thirty-eight,  producer  and  man- 
ager of  plays. 

When  Betty  Kane  had  run  away  with 
him,  there  had  been  lamentation  and 
rage  in  the  houses  of  Kane  and  Morena. 
To  the  pride  of  an  old  Hebrew  family, 
the  marriage  even  of  this  wandering  son 
with  a  Gentile,  was  fully  as  degrading 
as  to  the  pride  of  the  old  Tory  family 
was  the  marriage  with  a  Jew.  Her  per- 
verse, Gaelic  blood,  on  fire  with  the  in- 
sults heaped  upon  her  lover,  Betty,  seven- 


teen years  old,  romantic,  clever,  would 
have  walked  over  flint  to  give  her  hand 
to  him.  That  was  ten  years  ago.  Now, 
when  Jasper  came  into  her  room,  she 
drew  her  quick  brows  together,  puffed 
at  her  cigarette  and  blinked  as  though 
she  was  looking  at  something  distaste- 
ful and  at  the  same  time  rather  alarming. 

"  Have  they  stopped  dancing,  Jasper?" 
she  asked  in  a  voice  that  was  at  once 
brusk  and  soft. 

Jasper  rubbed  his  hands  delightedly. 
He  was  still  merry  and  came  to  stand 
near  the  fire,  looking  down  at  her  with 
eyes  entirely  kind  and  admiring, 

"  Have  you  ever  noticed  Jane,  who 
cooks  for  the  outfit,  Betty  ?" 

"  Yes.    She's  horrible." 

"  She's  extraordinary,  and  I  mean  to 
get  hold  of  her  for  Luck's  play.  Did 
you  read  it?" 

"  Yes." 

"  The  play  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  leading  part,  and  I  have  found  it 
simply  impossible  to  fill.  Now,  here's  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  grace  and 
beauty " 

Betty  lifted  sceptical  eyebrows,  twisted 
her  limber  mouth,  but  forbore  to  con- 
tradict. 

"  And  with  a  magical  voice — a  woman 
who  not  only  looks  the  part,  but  is  it.  You 
remember  Luck's  heroine?" 

Betty  flicked  off  the  ash  of  her  cigar- 
ette and  looked  away.  "  A  savage,'  isn't 
she?  The  man  has  her  tamed,  takes  her 
back  to  London,  and  there  gives  her 
cause  for  jealousy,  and  she  springs  on 
him — yes,  I  remember.  This  woman, 
Jane,  is  absolutely  without  education, 
and  hasn't  a  notion  of  acting,  I  sup- 
pose?"* 

Jasper  rubbed  his  hands  with  in- 
creased delight.  "  Not  a  notion  and  she 
murders  the  king's  English.  But  she  is 
Luck's  savage  and— in  spite  of  your  eye- 
brows, Betty — she  i^  beautiful.  I  can 
school  her.  It  will  take  money,  no  end 
of  patience,  but  I  can  do  it.  It's  one  of 
the  things  I  can  do.  But,  of  course, 
there's  the  initial  difficulty  of  persuad- 
ing her  to  try  it." 

"  That  oughtn't  to  be  any  difficulty  at 
all.  Of  course,  she'll  jump  at  the 
chance." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure.  She  was  ready  to 
throw  me  but  of  the  kitchen  to-night. 
She  is  really  a  virago.     Do  you  know 
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what  one  of  the  men  said  about  her?" 
Jasper  laughed  and  imitated  the  gentle 
Western  drawl :  "  '  Jane's  plum  movin' 
to  me.'  " 

Betty  smiled.  Her  smile  was  vastly 
more  mature  than  her  appearance.  It 
was  clever  and  cynical  and  cold.  The 
Oriental,  looking  down  at  her.  lost  his 
merriment. 

"  Do  you  feel  better,  dear?"  he  asked 
timidly.  "  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able 
to  go  back  next  week  ?" 

She  stood  up  as  he  came  nearer  and 
walked  over  to  the  little  table  that  played 
the  part  of  a  dressing-table  under  a  wavy 
mirror.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  am  quite  well.  I 
don't  think  the  doctors  have  much  sense. 
I'm  sure  I  hadn't  anything  like  a  nervous 
breakdown.    I  was  just  tired  out." 

Jasper  drew  back  the  hand  whose 
touch  she  had  eluded,  and  nervously,  his 
long,  supple  fingers  a  little  unsteady, 
lighted  a  cigarette.  At  that  moment  he 
did  not  look  like  a  spider,  but  like  a  lover 
who  has  been  hurt. 

Betty  could  see  in  the  mirror  a  dis- 
torted image  of  his  dejected  graceful- 
ness, but  entirely  unmoved,  she  put  u)) 
her  thin,  brown  hands  and  began  to  take 
the  pins  out  of  her  hair. 

"  I  like  your  Jane  experiment,"  she 
s^id.  "  Let  me  know  how  you  get  on 
with  it,  and  whether  I  can  help.  I  shall 
have  to  turn  in  now.  I'm  dead  beat. 
Yarnall  took  me  half-way  up  the  moun- 
tain and  back.     Good-night." 

Jasper  looked  at  her.  then  pressed  his 
lips  into  a  straight  line,  and  went  to  the 
door  which  led  from  her  bedroom  to  his. 
He  said,  "  Good-night,"  in  a  low  tone, 
glanced  at  her  over  his  shoulder,  and 
went  out.  • 

Retty  waited  an  instant,  then  slowly 
unlaced  her  heavy,  knee-high  boots,  took 
them  off,  and  began  to  walk  to  and  fro 
on  stockinged  feet,  hands  clasped  behind 
her  back.  With  her  curly  hair  all  about 
her  face  anc4  shoulders,  she  looked  like 
a  wild,  extravagantly  naughty  schoolgirl, 
a  girl  in  a  wicked  temper,  a  rebel  against 
authority.  In  fact,  she  was  rejoicing 
that  this  horribl'e  enforced  visit  to  the 
West  was  all  but  over.  One  week  more ! 
She  was  almost  at  the  end  of  her  en- 
durance. How  she  hated  the  beautiful 
white  night  outside,  those  mountain 
peaks,  the  sound  of  that  rapid  river,  the 


stillness  of  .sage-brush,  the  voice  of  the 
big  pines.  And  she  hated  the  log  room, 
its  simplicity  now  all  littered  with  incon- 
gruous luxuries :  ivory  toilet  articles  on 
the  board  table,  lacy,  beribboned,  under- 
wear thrown  over  the  rustic  chair,  silver- 
framed  photographs,  an  exquisite  gold- 
mounted  crystal  vase  full  of  wild  flowers 
on  the  pine  shelf,  satin  bedroom  slippers 
on  the  clay  hearth,  a  gorgeous,  fur- 
trimmed  dressing  gown  over  the  foot  of 
her  narrow  iron  cot ;  all  the  ridiculous 
necessities  that  Betty's  maid  had  put  into 
her  trunk.  Yes,  Betty  hated  it  all  be- 
cause it  was  what  she  had  always  thirsted 
for.  What  a  malevolent  trick  of  Fate 
that  Jasper  should  have  brought  her  to 
Wyoming,  that  the  doctor  had  insisted 
ujx)n  at  least  a  month  of  just  this  life. 
"  Take  her  West,"  he  had  said,  and 
Betty,  lying  limp  and  white  in  her  bed, 
her  small  head  sunk  into  the  pillow,  had 
jerked  from  head  to  foot.  "  Take  her 
West.  I  know  a  ranch  in  Wyoming — 
Yarnall's.  She'll  get  outdoor  exercise, 
tonic  air,  sound  sleep,  release  from  all 
these  pestiferous  details,  like  a  cloud  of 
flies,  that  sting  women's  nerves  to  death. 
Don't  pay  any  attention  to  whether  she 
likes  it  or  not.  Let  her  behave  like  a 
naughty  child,  let  her  kick,  and  scream, 
and  cry.  Pick  her  up,  Morena,  and 
carry  her  off.  Do  you  hear?  Don't  let 
her  make  you  change  your  plans."  The 
doctor  had  seen  his  patient's  convulsive 
jerk.  "  Pack  her  up.  Make  your  reser- 
vations and  go  straight  to  '  Buck  '  Yar- 
nall's ranch.  Lazy-Y,  that's  his"  brand. 
I  believe — Middle  Fork.  Wyoming.  I'll 
send  him  a  wire.  He  knows  me.  She 
needs  all  outdoors  to  run  about  in.  She 
needs  joggin'  around  all  day  through  the 
sage-brush  on  a  cow-pony  in  that  sun. 
She  needs  the  smell  of  a  camp-fire — Gad  ! 
I  wish  I  could  get  back  to  it  myself !" 

Betty,  having  heard  this  out,  began  to 
laugh.  She  laughed  till  they  gave  her 
something  to  keep  her  quiet.  But,  ex- 
cept for  that  laughter,  she  made  no  pro- 
test whatever ;  she  did  not  "  kick  and 
scream  and  cry."  In  fact,  though  she 
looked  like  a  child,  she  was  not  at  all 
inclined  to  such  exhibitions.  This  doctor 
had  not  seen  her  through  her  recent 
ordeal.  Two  years  before  her  break- 
down, Jasper  had  been  terribly  hurt  iw 
an   automobile  accident,  and   Betty' ha-l 
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eonie  to  him  at  the  hospital ;  had  waited, 
as  white  as  a  snow  image,  for  the  result 
of  the  examination.  They  had  told  her 
emphatically  that  there  was  no  hope. 
Jasper  Morena  could  not  live  for  more 
than  a  few  days.  She  must  not 
allow  herself  to  hope.  He  might 
or  might  not  regain  consciousness. 
If  he  did  it  would  be  for  a  few 
minutes  before  the  end.  Betty  had  lis- 
tened with  her  white,  rigid  child-face, 
had  thanked  them,  had  gone  home. 
There,  in  her  exquisite  little  sitting-room 
above  Central  Park,  she  had  sat  at  her 
desk  and  had  written  a  few  lines  on 
square,  grey  note-paper. 

"  Jasper  is  dying,"  she  had  written. 
"  By  the  time  you  get  this,  he  will  be 
dead.  If  you  can  forgive  me  for  having 
failed  in  courage  last  year,  come  back. 
What  I  have  been  to  you  before  I  will  be 
again,  only  this  time  we  can  love  openly. 
Come  back !" 

Then  she  had  dropped  her  head  on  the 
desk  and  cried.  Afterward,  she  had 
addressed  her  letter  to  a  certain  Prosper 
Gael.  The  letter  went  to  Wyoming. 
When  it  reached  its  destination,  it  was 
taken  over  a  mountain-range  by  a  patient 
Chinaman. 

Three  days  later  Jasper  regained  con- 
sciousness, and  began  slowly  to  return  to 
health.  He  had  the  tenacious  vitality 
of  his  race,  and,  in  his  own  spirit,  an  iron 
will  to  live.  He  kept  B^tty  beside  his 
bed  for  hours,  and  held  her  cold  hand  in 
his  long,  sensitive  one,  and  he  stared  at 
her  under  his  lashes  till  she  thought  she 
must  go  mad.  But  she  did  not.  She 
nursed  him  through  an  interminable  con- 
valescence. She  received  Prosper  very 
early  in  this  convalescence,  by  her  hus- 
band's bed,  and  Jasper  had  murmured 
gratitude  for  the  emotion  that  threatened 
to  overwhelm  his  friend.  It  was  not  till 
some  time,  an  extraordinarily  long  time, 
after  Morena's  complete  recovery,  that 
she  snapped  like  a  broken  icicle.  And 
then,  forsooth,  they  had  sent  her  to 
Wyoming  to  get  back  her  health ! 

Having  paced  away  some  of  her  rest- 
lessness, Betty  stopped  by  the  cabin  win- 
dow and  pushed  aside  one  of  the  short, 
calico  curtains.  She  looked  out  on  the 
court.  A  tall  woman  had  just  pulled  up 
a  bucket  of  water  from  the  well,  and  had 
emptied  it  into  a  pitcher.  She  finished, 
let  the  bucket  drop  with  a  whirr  and  a 


clash,  and  raised  her  head.  For  a  second 
she  and  Jasper  Morena's  wife  looked  at 
each  other.  Betty  nodded,  smiled  and 
drew  the  curtain  close. 

After  that  night  there  began  a  sort  of 
persecution,  skilfully  conducted,  by  Jas- 
per and  Betty  against  the  ferocity  of 
Jane,  a  persecution  impossible  to  imagine 
in  any  other  setting.  Even  the  social 
simplicity  of  Lazy-Y  found  itself  a  trifle 
amused.  For  Jasper,  the  stately  Jewish 
figure,  would  carry  pails  of  water  for 
Jane  from  the  well  to  the  kitchen,  would 
help  her  in  the  vegetable  garden,  and  to 
straighten  out  her  recalcitrant  stove- 
pipe ;  Betty  \yould  put  on  an  apron  a 
mile  too  large  to  wash  dishes  and  shell 
peas.  She  would  sit  on  the  kitchen  taMe 
swinging  her  long  ehild-like  legs,  and 
chatter  amiably.  Jasper  talked,  too.  to 
the  virago,  talked  delightfully,  about 
horses  and  dogs — he  had  a  charming  gift 
of  humorous  observation — talked  about 
hunting  and  big-game  shooting,  about 
trapping,  about  travel,  and,  at  last,  about 
plays.  Undoubtedly,  Jane  listened. 
Sometimes  she  laughed.  Once  in  a  while 
she  ejaculated  musically,  "  Well !"  Oc- 
casionally she  swore. 

One  afternoon  he  met  her  riding  home 
from  an  errand  to  a  neighbouring  raach, 
and,  turning  his  horse,  rode  with  her. 
In  worn  corduroy  skirt,  flannel  shirt  and 
grey  sombrero,  she  looked  like  a  hand- 
some, haggard  boy,  and  that  afterHoon 
there  was  a  certain  unusual  wistfulne&s 
in  her  eyes,  and  her  mouth  had  relaxed  a 
little  from  its  bitterness.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  beauty  of  a  clear,  keen  summer  day; 
without  doubt,  also,  she  was  touched  by 
the  courteous  pleasure  he  showed  in  giv- 
ing up  his  ride  in  order  to  accompany 
her.  She  even  unbent  from  her  silence, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  really  talked  to 
him.  And  she  spoke,  too,  with  a  new 
manner,  using  her  beautiful  voice  with 
beautiful  carefulness.  It  was  like  a  mas- 
ter-musician who,  after  a  long  illness, 
takes  up  his  beloved  instrument  and  ten- 
tatively tests  his  shaken  powers.  Jasper 
had  much  ado  to  keep  his  surprise  to 
himself,  for  the  rough  ranch  girl  could 
speak  pure  English  if  she  would. 

"  You  and  your  wife  are  leaving 
soon?"  she  asked  him,  and,  when  he 
nodded,  she  gave  a  sigh.  "  I'll  be  miss- 
ing you,"  she  said,  throwing  away  her 
bru.squerie  like  a  rag  with  which  she  was 
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done.  "  You've  been  company  to  me. 
You've  made  use  of  lots  of  patience  and 
courage,  but  I  have  really  liked  it.  I've 
not  got  the  ways  of  being  sociable,  and 
I  don't  know  that  I  ever  want  to  get 
them.  I  am  not  seeking  for  friends. 
There  isn't  another  person  on  the  ranch 
that  would  dare  talk  to  me  as  you  and 
Mrs.  Morena  have  talked.  They  don't 
know  anything  about  me  here,  and  I  don't 
mean  that  they  should  know."  She 
paused,  then  gave  way  to  an  impulse 
of  confidence.  "  One  of  the  boys  asked 
me  to  marry  him.  He  came  and  shouted 
it  through  the  window,  and  I  caught  him 
with  a  pan  of  water."  She  sighed.  "  I 
don't  know  rightly  if  he  meant  it  for  .1 
joke  or  not,  but  the  laugh  wasn't  on  me." 

Jasper  controlled  his  laughter,  then 
saw  the  dry  humour  of  her  lips,  and  let 
out  his  mirth. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  Jane,  "  you'd  be  sur- 
prised at  the  foolishness  of  men.  Some- 
times it  seems  that  just  for  pure  orneri- 
ness  they  want  to  marry  her  that  leasts 
wants  them  about.  The  day  I  came 
tramping  down  into  this  valley,  I  stopped 
for  food  at  the  ranch  of  an  old  bachelor 
down  yonder  at  the  ford.  And  he  in- 
vited me  to  be  his  wife  whilst  I  was 
drinking  a  glass  of  water  from  his  well. 
He  told  me  how  much  money  he  had, 
and  said  he'd  start  my  stove  for  me 
winter  mornings.  There's  a  good  hus- 
band !  And  he  was  sure  kind  to  me  even 
when  I  told  him  '  no.'  'Twas  that  same 
evening  that  the  boy  from  Lazy-Y  rode 
in  and  claimed  me  for  a  cook.  Mr.  Yar- 
nall  is  a  trusting  man.  He  took  me 
and  didn't  ask  any  questions.  I  told 
him  I  was  '  Jane,'  and  that  I  wasn't  plan- 
ning to  let  him  know  more.  He  hasn't 
asked  me  another  question  since.  He's 
a  gentleman,  I  figure  it,  and  he's  kind 
of  quiet  himself  about  what  he  was  be- 
fore he  came  to  this  country.  He's  a 
man  of  fifty  and  he  has  lots  back  of  him, 
only  he's  taken  a  fresh  start."  She 
sighed.  "  Folks  like  you  and  Betty  seem 
awfully  open-hearted.  It's  living  in 
cities,  I  suppose,  where  everyone  knows 
everyone  else  so  well." 

This  astonishing  picture  of  the  candid 
simplicity  of  New  York's  social  life  ab- 
sorbed Jasper's  attention  for  some  time. 

*  Wouldn't  you  like  to  live  in  a  city, 
Jane?" 

She  laughed  her  short  boyish,  "  Hoo!" 
"It  isn't  what  T  would  like  Mr.  Morena," 


she  said.  "  Why,  I'd  like  to  see  the 
world.  I  would  like  to  be  that  fellow 
who  was  condemned  to  wander  all  over 
the  earth  and  never  to  die.  He  was  a 
Jew,  too,  wasn't  he?" 

Jasper  flushed.  People  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  making  direct  references  to 
his  nationality,  and,  being  an  Israelite 
who  had  early  cut  himself  otf  with  dislike 
from  his  own  people  and  cultivated  the 
society  of  Gentiles,  "  a  man  without  a 
country,"  he  was  acutely  sensitive. 

"  The  Wandering  Jew  ?  Yes.  Where 
did  you  ever  hear  of  him  ?" 

"  I  read  his  story,"  she  answered  ab- 
sently, "  an  awful  long  one,  but  interest- 
ing, about  lots  of  people,  by  Eugene 
Sue." 

Jasper's  lips  fell  apart,  and  he  stared. 
She  had  spoken  unwittingly,  and  he  could 
see  that  she  was  not  thinking  of  him, 
that  she  was  far  away,  staring  beyond 
her  horse's  head  into  the  broad,  sunset- 
brightened  west. 

"  Where  were  you  schooled  ?"  he  asked 
her. 

He  brought  her  back,  and  her  face 
stiffened.  She  gave  him  a  startled,  al- 
most angry  look,  dug  her  heels  into  her 
horse,  and  broke  into  a  gallop ;  nor  could 
he  win  from  her  another  word. 

A  few  days  before  he  left  he  took 
Yarnall  into  his  confidence.  At  first 
the  rancher  would  do  nothing  but  laugh. 
"  Jane  on  the  boards  !  That's  a  notion !" 
followed  by  explosion  after  explosion  of 
mirth.  The  Jew  waited,  pliant,  smiling, 
and  then  enumerated  his  reasons.  He 
talked  to  Yarnall  for  an  hour,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  Yarnall,  his  eyes  still 
twinkling,  sent  for  Jane. 

The  two  men  sat  in  a  log-walled  room, 
known  as  the  office.  Yarnall's  big  desk 
crowded  a  stove.  There  was  no  other 
furniture  except  shelves  and  a  box  seat 
beneath  a  window.  Jasper  sat  on  the 
end  of  the  desk,  swinging  his  slim,  well- 
booted  leg;  Yarnall,  stocky,  grey,  shabby, 
weather-beaten,  leaned  back  in  his  wicker 
chair.  The  door  which  Jasper  faced  was 
directly  behind  Yarnall.  When  Jane 
opened  it,  he  turned. 

The  girl  looked  grim  and  a  little  pale. 
She  was  evidently  frightened.  This  sum- 
mons from  Yarnall  suggested  dismissal 
or  reproof.  She  came  around  to  face 
him  and  stood  there,  looking  fierce  and 
graceful,  her  head  lowered,  staring 
gloomily  at  him  from  under  her  brows. 
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To  Jasper  she  gave  not   so  much  as  a 
glance.     . 

"  Well,  Jane,  I  fancy  I  shall  have  to 
let  you  go,"  said  Yarnal].  He  was  not 
above  tormenting  the  wild-cat.  Female 
ferocity  always  excites  the  teasing  boy  in 
a  man.  "  You're  getting  too  ambitious 
for  us.  You  see,  once  these  rich  New 
Yorkers  take  you  up,  you're  no  more  use 
to  a  plain  ranchman  like  me."      ^ 

"  What  are  you  drivin'  at  ?"  asked 
Jane. 

"  Do  let  me  explain  it  to  her,  Yarnall." 
Jasper  snapped  his  elastic  fingers,  colour 
had  risen  to  his  face,  and  he  looked  an- 
nqyed.  '  Miss  lane,  won't  you  sit 
down  ?" 

Jane  turned  her  deep,  indignant  eyes 
upon  him.  "  Are  you  and  your  wife  the 
rich  New  Yorkers  he  savs  are  takin'  me 
up?" 

"  No,  no.    He's  joking.    This  is  a  seri-. 
ous  business.     It's  of  vital  importance  to 
me,  and  it  ought  to  be  of  vital  import- 
ance to  you.     Please  do  sit  down !" 

Jane  took  a  long  step  back  and  sat 
down  on  the  settle  under  the  long  hori- 
zontal window.  She  folded  her  hands 
on  her  knee  and  looked  up  at  Morena. 
She  had  transferred  her  attention  com- 
pletely to  him.  Yarnall  watched  them. 
He  was  an  Englishman  of  much  experi- 
ence, and  this  picture  of  the  skilful,  culti- 
vated, handsome  Jew  angling  deftly  for 
the  gaunt,  young  savage  diverted  him 
hugely.  He  screwed  up  his  eyes  to  get 
a  picture  of  it. 

"  I  am  a  producer  and  manager  of 
plays,"  said  Jasper,  "  which  means  that 
I  take  a  play  written  by  a  more  gifted 
man  and  arrange  it  for  the  stage.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  play?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  But  you  have  some  idea  what  they 
are?" 

"  Yes.  I  have  read  them.  Shakespeare 
wrote  quite  a  lot  of  that  kind  of  talking 
piece,  didn't  he  ?" 

jasper  was  less  surprised  than  Yarnall. 
"  At  present,  I  have  a  play  on  my  hands 
which  is  a  very  brilliant  and  promising 
piece  of  work,  but  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  produce  for  lack  of  a  heroine. 
There  isn't  an  actress  on  my  list  that 
can  take  the  part  and  do  it  justice.  Now, 
Miss  Jane,  I  believe  that  with  some  train- 
ing, ypiv  could  take  it  to  perfection.  My 
wife  and  I  would  like  to  take  you  to  New 
York,    paying    all     your     e:kpenses,     of 


course,  and  put  you  into  training  at  once. 
It  would  take  a  year's  hard  work  to  get 
5'ou  fitted  for  the  part.  The  next  fall  we 
could  bring  out  the  play,  and  I  think  I 
can  promise  you  success  and  fame  and 
wealth  in  no  small  measure.  I  don't 
know  you  very  well.  I  don't  know 
whether  or  no  you  are  ambitious,  but  I 
do  know  that  every  woman  must  love 
beauty  and  ease  and  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. For  what  else,"  he  smiled, 
"  did  Eve  eat  the  apple?  All  these  you 
can  have  if  you  will  let  us  take  you 
East.  Of  course,  if  I  find  you  cannot 
take  this  part,  I  will  hold  myself  account- 
able for  you.  I  will  not  let  you  be  a 
loser  in  any  way  by  the  experiment.  With 

your  beauty "     Yarnall  fell  back  in 

his  chair,  and  gaped  from  the  excited 
speaker  to  the  silent  listener,  ''  and  your 
extraordinary  voice,  and  3'our  magnet- 
ism, you  must  be  especially  fitted  for  a 
career  of  some  kind.  I  promise  to  find 
you  your  career." 

Every  drop  of  blood  had  fallen  from 
Jane's  face  and  the  rough  hands  on  her 
knee  were  locked  together. 

"What  part?"  she  asked  in  a  quick 
low  voice,  "  is  this  that  you  think  I  could 
learn  to  do  ?"  ^ 

Jasper  changed  his  position.  He  came 
nearer  and  spoke  more  rapidly.  "  It  is 
the  story  of  a  girl,  a  savage  girl,  whom  a 
man  takes  up  and  trains.  He  trains  her 
as  a  professional  might  train  a  lioness. 
It  is  a  passion  with  him  to  break  spirits 
and  shape  them  to  his  will.  He  train.s 
her  with  coaxing  and  lashing,  not  actual 
lashing,  though  I  believe  in  one  place 
he  does  come  near  to  beating  her — and 
he  gets  her  broken,  so  that  she  lies  at  his 
feet,  and  eats  out  of  his  hand.  All  this, 
you  understand,  while  he's  an  exile  from 
his  own  world.  Then,  in  the  second  act 
— that  is  the  second  part  of  the  play 
— he  takes  his  tamed  lioness  back  to  civil- 
isation. They  go  to  London,  and  there  the 
woman  does  his  training  infinite  credit. 
She  is  Extraordinarily  beautiful ;  she  is 
civilised,  successful,  courted.  Her  eccen- 
tricities only  add  to  her  charm.  So  it 
goes  on  very  prettily  for  a  while.  Then 
he  makes  a  mistake.  He  blunders  very 
badly.  He  gives  his  lioness  cause  for 
jealousy,  and,  to  come  to  the  point,  she 
flies  at  his  throat.  You  see,  he  hadn't 
really  tamed  her.  She  was  under  the 
skin  a  lioness,  a  beast,  at  heart." 

Jasper  had  been  absorbed  in  the  plot 
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and  had  not  noticed  Jane,  but  Yarnall. 
for  several  minutes,  had  been  leaning 
forward,  his  hands  tightened  on  the  arms 
of  his  chair.  The  instant  Jasi)er  stopped 
he  held  up  his  hand. 

"  Quiet,  Jane,"  he  said  softly,  as  a  man 
might  speak  to  a  plunging  horse. 
"Steady!" 

Jane  got  to  her  feet.  She  was  very 
white.  She  put  up  her  hand  and  pressed 
the  back  of  it  against  her  forehead,  and 
iroiTi  under  this  hand  she  looked  at  the 
two  men  with  eyes  of  such  astonished 
pam  and  beauty  as  they  could  never  for- 
get. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  presently,  *"  that's 
something  I  could  do." 


At  once  Jasper  hastened  to  retrieve 
his  error.  "  Oh.  Tin  so  sorry.  I've  been 
horribly  clumsy.  Do  forgive  me.  Do 
let  me  explain.  I  didn't  mean  that  you 
were  a  wild  — — " 

She  let  her  hand  fall  and  held  it  up 
to  stop  his  speech.  "  I'm  not  takin' 
offence,  Mr.  Morena."  she  said.  "  You 
say  you  arrange  plays,  and  that  you  have 
been  seeking  for  someone  to  play  that 
girl,  that  lioness-girl  who  wasn't  rightly 
tamed  though  the  man  had  dowc  hi;. 
worst  to  break  her?" 

Jasper  nodded  with  a  puzzled,  anxious 
air.  For  all  his  skill  and  subtlety  he 
could  not  interpret  her  tone. 

(A  fvrthcr  ivstalmcnt  ef  "  The  Branding  Iron  " 
tcill  apv^ar  in  our  Jvve  3Sth  T»umbiT.) 


ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


It  has  been  noted  many  times  that 
though  empires  totter  and  themillenaiui-n 
appears  imminent,  people  insist  on  going 
on  living  their  lives  in  the  ordinary  way. 
In  such  times  of  political  disturbance, 
too,  new  ideas  are  often  brought  forth 
and  spread  abroad ;  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, for  instance,  gave  the  metric  system 
to  the  world.  Just  now  in  Russia  and 
the  former  Austrian  Empire,  I'^speranto 
is  receiving  great  attention.  Esperanto 
journals  are  appearing  in  several  cities  in 
Russia,  and  they  all  contain  reports  of  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  language ;  in 
many  places  in  Russia  and  Siberia  new 
Esperanto  societies  have  been  formed, 
and  propaganda  in  the  schools  is  having 
good  effect.  Similar  progress  is  reported 
from.  Austria  and  from  Hungary.  The 
Czecho-Slovak  Minister  of  Education 
has  expressed  his  approval  of  Esperanto, 
and  promised  to  solve  the  problem  of  in- 
troducing it  into  the  commercial  schools. 

Educationists  continue  to  realise  the 
value  of  I'^speranto.  The  headmaster  of 
the  Holycroft  Boys'  Council  School  a: 
Keighley,  in  Yorkshire,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Whitaker,  writes :  "  I  can  say  that  my 
early  impressions  of  the  value  of  Esper- 
a.nto  for  the  teaching  of  vocal  music  have 
been  fully  confirmed  by  further  experi- 
ence. In  addition,  the  necessity  of  clear 
diction  has  been  realised,  and  our  boys 
have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  grammar 
of  their  ozwi  language  than  they  had  be- 
fore." As  a  result,  the  teaching  of  Es- 
peranto has  received  a  larger  share  of 
the  school,  programme.    Mr.  Whitaker  is 


an  enthusiast  in  singing,  and  he  has 
taught  bis  boys  to  sing  in  Esperanto.  *'  It 
vocalises  beautifully."  he  says.  "  resem- 
bling Italian  more  than. any  other  lan- 
guage in  its  fine  open  vowels.  My  bo}*? 
revel  in  Werner's  setting  of  Goethe's 
"  Rozeto  en  Ilerbejo 

In  The  Daily  Mail  Year  Book  for  1911 
there  is  a  short  article  on  "  The  Inter- 
national Language — The  Progress  of  Es- 
peranto," giving  a  good  account  of  the 
recent  progress  of  the  movement. 

"  If  an  international  language,"  says 
John  ( )xenham,  novelist  and  poet,  "eould 
be  adopted,  and  taught  in  every  school 
throughout  the  world,  it  would,  without 
a  doubt,  be  a  mighty  factor  in  the  keep- 
ing of  future  Peace.  No  man  can  ever 
get  on  terms  of  real  friendship  with  a 
man  who  talks  gibberish,  which  is  what 
we  are  apt  to  consider — as  it  really  k  to 
us — every  unknown  tongue.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  comnioti  language  made  one 
of  the  principles  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Readers  of  stead's  interested  in  Es- 
peranto should  communicate  with  the 
nearest  Esperanto  group,  at  any  of  these 
addresses:  Box  731.  Elizabeth  Street 
P.O.,  Melbourne;  "Edna,"  Qissold 
Parade,  Campsie.  Sydney ;  "  Bonrenu," 
O'Mara  Street.  Lutwycbe.  Brisbane;  Mr. 
W.  L.  Waterman.  Torrens  Road.  Kil- 
kenny. Adelaide;  Mr.  T.  Burt.  Stott's 
College.  Perth;  Mr.  D.  Guilbert.  7  Glen 
Street.  Hobart;  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Edman- 
son.  1.^6  Lambton  Quay,  Wellington. 
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One  of  the  best  cartoons  which  has  ap- 
peared for  some  time  was  published  in  De 
Anisterdaytmer  recently.  It  shows  old 
bureaucratic  Europe  covered  with  decora- 
tions too  old  to  dream  of  any  state  of 
affairs  other  than  that  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed, and,  behind,  the  upright  figure  of 
an  American  soldier  depicting  the  Wilsonian 
idea,  the  new  world  which  shall  be  made 
safe  for  democracy  by  new  methods.  The 
Allied  Peace  terms  are  evidence  that  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  also  failed  to  dream 
of  a  different  solution  of  international  pro- 
blems than  those  of  their  forefathers. 

Another  good  cartoon  appears  in  The 
Nebelsf alter,  and  shows  Wilson  as  Moses, 


De    Ani6terdaiiiriiP-r.\  1  Amsterdam. 

NEW    EUROPE. 

"No  dreaJDs  of  the  future  for  him.     He  is  too 
hoajry   for   any." 


Nebcispalter.]  [Zurich. 

THE    MODERN    KOSES. 
"But  will   his  commandments  become  law?" 


Juve   11,,  1919. 


Kavenan.)  [Copenhagen. 

TEE    MrNSTi?ELS    OF    PEACE. 

with    his    P^ourtcen    Articles    engraved    on 
stone.      To  the  question,    "  Will    his   com- 


HveiJ.<e7i.]  [Chrietiania. 

THE     PEACE     CONFERENCE     IS     IN     PERFBOT 
UNITY   AND  ACCORD. 

mandments    l^ecome    law?"     we    can    now 
an.swer  that  they  will  not. 

Some  of  the  Continenta]  papers  have  the 
most  extraordinary  caricatures  of  President 
Wilson,  as  instance  the  cartoon  from  the 
Danish  Ravenen. 


Camvana  dc  Gracia.]  rP,„r,..ion:u  SimplicissiwuB^i  [Munich. 

'•wi,.,«'«  t>„f'^°xfi^*'^^^    ^F^^- .  ,        .      .        ™E    GERMAN    AT   THE   PEACE    CONFERENCE. 
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.Vmr.]  (Montreal. 

The  Patient:    "I  wish  the  doctor  would  hurry. 
Oomplioations  are  setting   in." 

The  Norwegian  Hvepsen  shows  the  har- 
mony which  exists  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Germari  Simplicissimus  sug- 
gests that  there  arc  others  at  the  Peace 
Conference  as  gtiilty  as  Germany.  , 

The  Spanish  cartoons  are,  for  the  most 
part,  strictly  impartial,  and  deal  with  more 
or  less  abstract  subjects,  The  Camfana  de 
Gracia,  for  instance,  showing  the  new  year, 
1919,  questioning  whether  militarism  is 
really  dead  or  only  shamming. 


li  1,20. \  [F10T«noe. 

Over  th«  corpse  of-  Grerman  Militarism  riaea  a 
tragic  cillery— S^'Mjialism,  Bolshevism,  or  Im- 
perialism ? 

IL  420,  the  sprightly  Italian  weekly, 
shows  German  militarism  dead,  but  aslcs 
what  will  come  of  it — Socialism,  Bolshe- 
vism, or  Imperialism?  ^Another  Italian 
paper.  L'Asino,  shows  Germany  breaking 
the  chains  of  Kaiserism.  and  suggests  that 
the  German  Republic  is  more  feared  by  the 


'-  u; 


i(f' 


WH£NOQI£AT'>]     J  ^ 


Eaole.]  [Brooklyn. 

THE    FIRST    OKY    OF    A    PRECOCIOUS    CHILD. 


L'Asino.]  [Bom«. 

THE   GERMAN    REPUBLIC. 

Allied   Ufelegates   in   Paeib  :    "  She   frightena   aa 
even    more   to-day    than   she   did    yesterday." 
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i^ll^^//<(/    ailOlV.l  1  Loudon. 

THE  HOUSE  NEXT  DOOE. 

Civilisation:  "Help!  That  house  is  blazing  so 
fiercely,  it  will  burn  down  the  whole  street. 
Can't    you    fight    the    flames?" 

The  Entenie  Fireman  :  "  Npthing  to.  do  with  me, 
mum.     It  ain't  my  job.     I  done  my  bit." 

Allied  delegates  than  was  the  German  Em- 
pire. 

La  Baionnette  has  a  very  clever  cartoon 
of  M.  Clemenceau  transforming  the  front 
of  a  military  waggon  into  his  face,  whilst 
still  preserving  the  lines  of  the  waggon  it- 
self. 


La  Baionnette.} 
A  FRENCH  CARICATURE  OF  M. 
Endurance  and   unity  ovenc-ome 


[PariB. 
CL.EMENGEAU. 
all  obstacles. 


Esquella.'] 


MODERN    JUSTICE. 


[Barcelona. 


The   different    results   of    the   cries.    "'  Long    live 
Spain!"  and   "  Txing  live  Catalonia!" 


61VE.   IT  A  W-H(RU-^ 

And  ^ee  v<4Ho'r  on'Iop. 


•"/i  -fc  (ie'i/^fc).*^ 


Sun.] 


Evening    News.] 


[Ijondon. 


IPitteburgh. 


PAI-L    IN    AND    FOLLOW    ME. 
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Daily    Newsj  [London. 

WHO    THEEW    THAT    BRICK? 

The  Spanish  Esqnella,  in  its  cartoon, 
"  Modern  Justice,"  touches  on  the  question 
of  the  demand  of  the  Catalonians  for  Home 
Rille.  Most  of  the  Spanish  papers  have 
cartoons  on  this  subject,  and  from  these  one 
learns  that  the  movement  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule "  for  this  great  province  of  Spain  is 
widespread,  but  that  all  demands  for  it  are 
being  suppressed  even  m_ore  rigorously  than 
are  the  demands  for  Home  Rule  for  Ire- 
land. 


John  Bull.']  [London. 

WATCHING    AND  WAITING. 

BONAK  l.AVi :  "  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  inter- 
fere, do  you,  Lloyd?" 

Lloyd  George:  "No.  I  think  it'a  one  of  thoae 
cases  in  which  the  wisest  course  is  to  wait  ana 
see." 

The  English  papers  ore  chiefly  concerned 
with  internal  Labour  troubles. 

Jo/in  Bull  is  furious  with  the  methods 
employed  by  the  Coalition  Governinent  in 
dealing  with  Labour  unrest,  and  its  car- 
toons reflect  this  attitude. 


Westminster  Gazette.] 

"Who    said    Inquiry    Commission? 
whole    lot   of    them." 


l^ews  of  the   World.]  [London. 

DISTUR-BING    ERUPTIONS. 
[London.  j^^^    Bull:    "Dear    me,    what    volcanic    islajids 

I    want    a       I    live    in,    and    I    was    hoping    that    peace    and 
tranquillity  would  come  after  the  war." 
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London  Opinion.] 

■'  1   say,   Bill,   what    a    ruess   those    Russian    Bol- 
shies   are   makiii?  of   tTieir  country." 


2'  O"^"^/ 


Pas.'in.g  Show.]  '  llvondon. 

A    eOl^SHlE    OT.OCK. 

Trade    Union    Offk  ial  :     "I    want    a    real    good 
eloclc    ror   our    committee    rooTii." 

Shopman  :    "  Here's  the  very  thing  for  you,  eir— 
strikes    ©very    Quarter    of    an    hour." 

I  m 


f.ondon    Opinion.] 

THE    DJKJ,AYS     OF     DE:\fOBILISATION. 
■   Wiell.    Bill,    what   are    you    going   to    do    whefi 
y-y-i  sets  (lemol)ili8<?d?" 

Live  on   m.e   iKsiision,   of   course.'' 
"  You    don't   think    yer    goin"    to    get    a    pension 
from   the  Ai-my.  do  y«r?" 
"No.    not    Army    Old    Age   Pension,    I    mean." 


-    Cc- 


.'  V^         \''X  Of  J 


God   of   Wah    fmortally    wounded)  •    "  Carry    on, 
S?Tpreant.'" 


I\  1-20.]  [Florence. 

The  Profltasr — as  he  wiw  iu  1914.  as  he  is  in  1919 


Passing  Shov>.]  tLondon. 

PHARAOH'S    OWN. 
'  Whp.t   does   that    moan.    Pa^' B.C.    41'?" 
"  That's    the    numl>e.r    of    the    oa.r    that    killed 
him." 


Sifi'd.--   };,  rieu-.   0,16/19. 
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WHEN    THE   BOLSHEVIKS   TOOK  BUDAPEST. 


]-'Vank  H.  Simonds  lias  been  in  Paris 
since  the  assembly  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, and  his  articles  written  for  The 
American  Revietv  of  Reviews  from  the 
French  capital  are  amongst  the  best  in- 
formed which  are  .  appearing  anywhere 
at  the  present  time..  Writing  on  the  re- 
turn of  President  Wilson  to  France  in 
the  middle  of  ^  March,  he  states  that  he 
found  a  more  cordial  welcome,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  genuine  welcome*  await- 
ing him  from  the  representatives  of  the 
Governmicnts  of  Europe,  as  distinct  from 
the  people,  than  that  of  his  first  coming. 
The  reason  for  this  was  because  Euro- 
pean statesmen  and  people  were  at  one 
in  recognising  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  that  America  should  re- 
main in  Europe  until  the  war  had  been 
liquidated  and  Peace  fortified.  States- 
men regarded  the  League  of  Nations  as 
the  price  they  must  pay  to  keep  America 
in  Europe,  whilst  the  people  regarded  it 
as  a  moral  guarantee  of  future  security. 

"  Europe  having  arrived  at  this  de- 
cision permitted  Mr.  Wilson  to  make  the 
formulation  of  the  programme  of  the 
League  of  Nations  the  first  business  of 
the  Paris  Conference.  When  this-  was 
done  Mr.  Wilson  returned  to  America. 
While  he  was  on  his  way  home  Europe 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  the  Senate  an 
authentic  voice  of  American  opposition. 
It  identified  that  voice  with  the  extreme 
utterances  of  certain  Republican  states- 
men who  clamoured  for  an  instant,  com- 
plete and  final  withdrawal  of  America 
from  Europe.  It  recognised  in  this  de- 
mand a  death-sentence  to  the  hopes  of  all 
Europe  on  the  Allied  side  for  the  future. 
,  It  recognised  that  if  America  should 
withdraw  her  aid,  her  material  and  her 
moral  support,  the  element  of  hope  would 
disappear  and  the .  way  would  be  open 
for  the  coming  of  Bolshevism  from  the 
East. 

"  Therefore,  in  the  period  between  the 
departure  and  the  return  of  Mr.  Wilson 
there  was  a  remarkable  transformation 
in  the  European  situation — a  transforma- 
tion among  the  statesmen.  The  people 
continued  to  be  sustained  by  the  hope 
that  America,  led  by  Mr.  Wilson,  would 
remain.  ■  The  statesmen  recognised,  or 
believed  that  they  recognised,  that  only 
by  the  victorv  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  America 


could  the  continued  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  European  task  be 
assured.  Therefore,  on  his  return,  they 
welcomed  Mr.  Wilson  in  a  more  frankly 
friendly  spirit  than  before,  since  for 
them  he  had  become  an  Ally  at  last,  the 
spokesman  in  America  of  the  cause 
which  was  lost  if  America  abandoned 
Europe." 

When  Mr.  Wilson  got  back  to  Paris, 
he  found  that  the  Conference  had  prac- 
tically completed  the  programme,  which 
amounted  to  the  formulation  of  the  terms 
of  the  preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace  to  be 
served  forthwith  upon  Germany. 

"  This  preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace 
was  in  substance  to  fix  the  frontiers  of 
Germany,  the  extent  of  the  disarmament 
of  Germany,  the  size  of  the  financial  re- 
paration to  be  paid.  It  was  to  follow 
the  analogy  of  the  preliminary  Treaty  of 
Peace  made  between  France  and  Ger- 
many within  a  few  weeks  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Armistice  which  ended  the 
military  operations  of  the  Franco-Pru.s- 
sian  war.  The  definite  Peace  was  to 
follow  later,  when  the  intricate  but  re- 
latively minor  questions  had  been  re- 
solved by  expert  means." 

President  Wilson,  however,  insisted 
that  the  League  of  Nations  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  preliminary  Treaty  of 
Peace,  and  demanded  the  complete 
change  of  programme  which  this  in- 
volved. For  a  couple  of  days  there  was 
a  tense  situation,  but  in  the  end  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Allied  nations  bowed 
to  Mr.  Wilson. 

"  The  result  of  the  change  in  pro- 
gramme was  almost  tragic.  It  amounted 
to  a  practical  paralysis  (for  the  time 
being)  of  the  entire  business  of  making 
Peace.  While  conference  after  confer- 
ence sought  to  fix  the  precise  and  per- 
manent language  of  the  definite  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations,  other 
conferences  wrestled  unsuccessfully  with 
the  practical  problems  of  re-making  the 
map  of  Europe.  We  settled  and  un- 
settled the  question  of  Poland  half-a- 
dozen  times.  The  dispute  between  the 
Italians  and  .  the  Jugo-Slavs  mounted 
hourly.  The  division  between  the  Rou- 
manians and  the  Serbs  became  bitterer 
with  each  day.  Half-a-dozen  little  wars 
went    forward   while   half-a-dozen   com- 
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missions  sitting  in  Paris  strove  to  find  a 
solution  on  paper  for  questions  which 
were  already  being  resolved  by  force. 

"  In  a  word  the  Paris  Conference, 
after  three  months  in  session,  and  four 
and  a-half  months  after  the  first  Armis- 
tice, had  fallen  into  precisely  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  little 
more  than  a  century  ago.  It  had  so  far 
been  unable  to  make  any  practical  de- 
cisions, and  the  single  time  when  it 
seemed  on  the  edge  of  making  a  practical 
decision  it  abandoned  that  under  the 
impulsion  of  Mr.  Wilson." 

Meantime,  however,  the  situation  had 
undergone  a  change  of  momentous 
character.  From* the  east  of  Europe 
there  had  come  news  hardly  less  im- 
pressive than  the  announcement  which 
reached  Vienna  that  Napoleon  had 
landed  from  Elba.  No  preliminary 
Treaty  of  Peace  made,  Paris  learnt  in 
the  later  days  of  March,  that  Bolshevism 
had  established  itself  at  Budapest,  that 
the  Hungarian  Soviet  had  extended  its 
hand  to  Moscow. 

"  Nor  is  this  all.  Of  a  sudden  at  the 
moment  it  became  known  in  Paris  that 
Hungary  had  been  claimed  by  the  Bol- 
shevists, it  was  also  learned  that  Poland 
was  undermined  to  the  point  of  collapse, 
that  Roumania  was  in  the  gravest  peril, 
and  that  the  last  vestiges  of  Ukrainian 
resistance  to  Bolshevism  were  crumbling 
as  the  Soviet '  forces  arrived  at  Odessa. 
In  a  word.  Eastern  Europe  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  new  enemy. 

"  Coincident  with  this  news  came  the 
mounting  conviction  that  Germany 
would  refuse  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
which  the  Allies  were  vainly  seeking  to 
formulate.  It  became  appreciated  that 
German  strategy  would  be  the  strategy 
of  Trotsky  and  Lenin  at  Brest-Litovski, 
to  refuse  assent  and  to  make  no  active 
resistance,  to  permit  the  armies  of  the 
Western  Powers  to  cross  the  l^hine  and 
advance  whither  they  would,  relying 
alike  upon  the  influence  of  Bolshevist 
propaganda  upon  the  armies  and  upon 
domestic  unrest  in  the  Allied  countries  to 
produce  a  situation  which  in  the  end 
would  permit  the  resurgence  of  Ger- 
many. 

"  While  Paris  was  thus  attempting  to 
liquidate  a  victory  it  perceived  that  a 
new  war  was  opening  and  the  very  basis 
of  just  settlement  of  the  previous  con- 


flict being  destroyed.  It  saw  Bolshevism 
in  a  few  brief  months  passing  the  Car- 
pathian bulwark  against  which  three 
Russian  invasions  had  beaten  in  vain, 
and  it  beheld  Germany  arriving  at  a 
situation  which  offered  at  least  as  bril- 
liant promise  of  ultimate  renaissance  as 
that  which  faced  Prussia  after  Jena  had 
been  liquidated  at  Tilsit. 

*'  On  the  day  when  Paris  learned  that 
the  Bolshevists  had  taken  Budapest  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  which  is  the  master  of 
events  *liere,  debated  the  ultimate  dis- 
position of  the  German  cables.  On  the 
day  when  the  news  arrived  that  Odessa 
was  falling  the  same  Council  of  Ten 
agreed  to  send  a  mission  to  Syria  to  in- 
vestigate the  will  of  the  people  as  to. 
their  future  state.  In  the  hour  when 
the  Council  of  Ten  solemnly  resolved 
to  accord  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Mas- 
urian Lake  district  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination. Paris  and  London  were  ap- 
prised of  a  revolt  in  Egypt  growing  out 
of  the  Egyptian  demand  for  self-deter- 
mination in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  the 
hour  when  the  Italians  served  an  impera- 
tive order  upon  the  Council  of  Ten,  as- 
serting their  purpose  to  hold  the  port 
of  Fiume,  the  sole  avenue  of  the  Jugo- 
slavs to  the  open  sea  furnished  with 
adequate  railroad  communications,  the 
Allies  adopted  in  principle  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  city  of  Danzig  to  the  Poles 
as  an  essential  to  the  existence  of  an 
economic,  independent  Poland. 

"  Perhaps  these  not  unimportant  cir- 
cumstances are  an  adequate  picture  of 
the  fashion  in  which  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence, with  an  industry  which  passes 
power  of  language  to  describe. and  a  con- 
centration beyond  the  limits  of  belief, 
addressed  itself  for  the  fourth  month  to' 
the  solution  of  the  moral,  ethnographic 
and  economic  problems  of  two  thousand 
years,  while  Bolshevism  adva  -.ced  from 
Moscow  to  Budapest. 

"  It  may  be  that  the  arrival  of  Bolshe- 
vism at  Budapest  will  bring  decision  in 
Paris.  In  the  judgment  of  many  of  the 
best-informed  observers  such  a  decision, 
however  promptly  arrived  at  now,  may 
come  too  late.  In  their  opinion,  whether 
we  decide  upon  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  now  or  not.  we  shall  be  at  war 
again  before  they  are  signed.  The  Paris 
Temps   said   in   so   many  words,    '  The 
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war  commences  again.'  This  war  is 
not,  of  course,  immediately  a  new  war 
with  Germany,  but  it  is  a  new  war,  and 
out  of  it  no  nation  but  Germany  can 
draw  profit.  There  was  an  hour  when 
we  could  have  sustained  the  Ukrainians, 
the  Romanians,  the  Poles  and  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, when  we  could  have  transferred 
war  material  and  a  certain  number  of 
troops  to  their  areas  and  erected  a  bar- 
rier— a  living  barrier  of  more  than  fifty 
millions  of  people — between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea,  against  Bolshevism, 
which  was  still  restricted  to  ancient  Mus- 
covy. Bolshevism  in  its  essence  is  com- 
munistic, international,  class  war.  We 
had  four  months  ago  in  the  Ukraine  an 
economic  system  of  small  holdings  which 
supplied  the  reason  for  Ukrainian  resist- 
ance to  Bolshevist  Communism.  We  had 
in  Roumania  and  in  Poland,  as  well  as  in 
Czecno  -  Slovakia  an  explosion  of 
nationalism  incident  to  the  realisation  of 
age-long  patriotic  aspirations. 

"  We  left  Poland,  Roumania,  Ukrainia 
imsupported.  We  drew  Armistice  lines 
which  turned  thousands  of  Roumanians 
temporarily  over  to  the  mercy  of  Hun- 
gary, who  used  their  day  of  grace  for 
murder.  We  permitted  the  Poles  and 
the  Ukrainians  to  consume  against  each 
other  the  munitions  needed  to  resist  the 
Bolshevists.  Now  Bolshevism  has  estab- 
lished a  corridor  between  the  Poles  and 
the  Roumanians  and  approaches  Vienna. 

"  The  arrival  of  the  news  that  the 
Bolshevists  are  at  Budapest  brought  to 
Paris  something  approximating  panic, 
but  it  did  not  bring  any  perceptible  evi- 
dence of  a  policy.  The  onrusK  of  the 
Bolshevists  broke  the  Eastern  front  in 
March,  1919,  exactly  as  the  "Kaiser 
Battle  "  of  Ludcndorfif  broke  our  W^es- 
tern  front  in  March,  1918.  Then  we 
had  resort  to  unity  of  command  and 
under  a  common  commander  presently 
had  our  own  July  counter-offensive.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  can  fail  now  to  re- 
cognise the  fact  that  Bolshevism  will  ad- 
vance until  it  arrives  at  that  place  where 
Western  civilisation  at  last  chooses  to 
fight  it,  whether  it  be  at  the  Danube,  the 
Rhine  or  the  Channel.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know  whether  Germany  will  go  Bol- 
shevist, as  some  say.  or  whether  it  will 
avv'^it  the  l^m-.r  v.-hc;;  i^.olshevism  has  so 
broken  the  victorious  Western  Powers 
that   it  may  rise   again   as   Germany,  as 


Prussia,  Austria  aud  the  smaller  States 
of  Europe  rose  against  Napoleon  after 
Moscow.  If  Germany  goes  Bolshevist 
we  shall  have  nothing  left  to  us  in 
Europe  west  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps. 
If  Germany  awaits  her  hour  we  shall 
have  still  to  fight  Bolshevism,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  impose  our  will  by  arms 
upon  Germany." 

In  conclusion,  he  refers  to  a  strong 
reaction  which  set  in  in  Paris  owing  to 
the  long  delays  and  disputes  with  re- 
gard to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 
The  apparent  desire  of  Lloyd  George 
and  President  Wilson  to  modify  the 
terms  against  Germany  precipitated  a 
storm  in  England,  and  forced  the  Bri- 
tish Prime  Minister  to  change  his  policy. 
The  French  felt  themselves  to  be  aban- 
doned by  their  British  Allies,  and  sus- 
pected that  the  Peace  terms  that  were 
being  formulated  would  leave  them  bank- 
rupt financially  and  helpless  in  the  face 
of  a  resuscitated  Germany  within  a  few 
years. 

"  There  was  very  clear  opinion  in 
France,  expressed  in  many  directions, 
that  international  finance  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Wilson's  well-known 
idealism,  to  prepare  the  way  for  saving 
Germany  from  the  consequence  of  her 
crimes,  and  thus  smoothing  a  path  for 
the  prompt  realisation  of  German  in- 
dustry." 

As  a  result  of  this  movement  in 
France  and  England,  President  Wilson 
discovered  himself  more  or  less  isolated, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  a  new  associa- 
tion between  France  and  England,  based 
alike  upon  the  principle  of  a  "  strong 
Peace  "  against  Germany,  and  a  vigor- 
ous action  against  Bolshevism.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  President  Wilson  let 
it  be  known  that  he.  had  sent  for  the 
George  Washington,  thus  copying  Dis- 
raeli at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  who, 
faced  with  opposition  there,  ordered  a 
special  train  to  take  the  English  delegates 
home.  The  threat  in  both  cases  was 
effectual. 

"  Thus,  in  unmistakable  fashion,  a  re- 
action had  Set  in.  The  dreams  and 
hopes  of  four  months  ago,  had  come  to 
seem  like  illusions  and  disappointments 
to  millions  of  people.  This  emotion  en- 
dures, and  it  must  be  recognised  in 
America  if  one  is  to  understand  future 
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developments  in  Paris.  British  anxiety 
to  please  America,  to  extend  good  feel- 
ing between  the  two  nations,  and  to 
ex])aiid  the  association  of  the  two  Eng- 
lish-s]>eaking  countries,  in  some  con- 
siderable measure,  endures ;  but  there  is 
no  longer  any  readiness  or  willingness 
to  subordinate  to  this  the  practical,  Con- 
tinental understanding  with  France,  or 
to  sacrifice  to  it  the  claims  against  Ger- 
many, growing  out  of  the  last  war. 
"  \\Mi' n  T-c;imeto  Europe,  four  months 


ago,  the  note  of  idealism  was  every- 
where. To-day,  pessimism  and  realism 
are  everywhere  to  be  felt.  Hope  in  the 
League  of  Nations  has  declined,  as  the 
Paris  Conference  v/liich  was  in  itself  ac- 
cepted as  a  preliminary  League  of 
'Nations,  has  more  and  more  broken  down 
in  the  face  of  the  real  problems  of  Euro- 
pean Peace. 

"  It  may  be  that  with  the  (;pmpletion 
of  the  task,  new  confidence  will  return  ; 
bl■•^.  for  the  morp'^t     Jt  hue  ^-.j-iJcViof)  " 


SIX-HOUR  DAY  ADOPTED  AT  PORT  SUNLIGHT. 


Lever  Bros,  have  led  the  way  in 
humanising  industry,  and  the  experi- 
ments v/hich  have  been  carried  on  by 
Lord  Lcverhulmc  at  Port  Sunlight  have 
been  followed  with  the  closest  interest 
the  world  over.  Long  ago  the  firm  estab- 
lished the  town  of  Port  Sunliglit,  where 
its  employees  could  secure  comfortable, 
up-to-date  homes  at  a  nominal  rent.  Pil- 
grims from  every  industrial  country 
visited  this  place,  and  there  saw  what 
was  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  hap- 
piest solutions  of  the  problems  between 
employer  and  employed.  I  remember 
Lord  Leverhulme,  telling  me  with  pride 
that  the  birth  rate  in  Port  Sunlight  was 
the  highest  in  England !  This  he  re- 
garded as  indicating  that  the  people 
dwelling  there  were  living  under  the  hap- 
piest conditions,  and  were  assured  of 
their  future. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
company,  Lord  Leverhulme  had  some 
most  interesting  things  to  say  about  his 
experiences  during  the  war,  and  about 
what  he  intended  to  do  in  the  future.  It 
is  not  surprising  to  find  him  very  strong 
against  Government  control.  The  Gov- 
ernment, amongst  other  things,  passed  a 
regulation  providing  that  rent  might  not 
be  increased  during  the  war,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  in  Port  Sunlight  £4000 
was  lost  by  the  company.  In  pre-war 
days  it  never  made  a  profit  on  the  rents 
it  charged  its  workers.  Rates  and  taxes 
went  up  during  the  war.  the  cost 
of  wages  for  repairs  and  renewals 
also  increased,  but,  owing  to  the 
fixation  of  rents,  it  was  impossible 
to  let  the  workers  share  in  this  extra 
cost,  as  would  have  been  done  in  the 
ordinary  way.  He  instances  this  to  show- 
how  badly  the  property  owners  through- 


out-the  country  were  hit  by  this  fixation 
of  rents.  He  also  refers  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  biggest  profiteer,  and  says : — 

With  regard  to  profiteering,  I  have  always 
said  the  only  real  profiteer  in  tiie  war  has 
been  the  Government.  The. Government  is  the 
highest  profiteer  to-day,  not  only  in  taking  ex- 
cess prorits  tax,  and  so  on,  but  during  last 
year  and  the  year  before  taking  over  our 
stocks,  which  we  had  bought  prudently  to 
have  material  to  make  into  soap,  and  invoic- 
ing them  back  to  us  without  ever  touching 
them  and  without  ever  paying  us  for  handling 
them.  In  taking  such  stocks  during  1917  and 
1918,  and  merely  handing  them  back  to  us  at 
the  higher  prices  the  Government  has  made 
a  profit  of  £200.000.  I  have  not  yet  heard  that 
the  Government  is  going  to  relieve  us  of  the 
stocks  we  have  now  on  the  falling  market,  or 
to  return  this  £200,000  to  us  which  it  took 
on  the  rising  market.  Perhaps  we  shall  be 
told  that  in  a  day  or  two  in  Parliament. 

Lever  Bros,  are  manufacturers  of  mar- 
garine, and  Lord  Leverhulme  gave  some 
account  of  the  difficulties  which  had  fol- 
lowTed  Government  control. 

With  regard  to  margarine,  the  public  arc 
getting  the  first  advantage  from  the  decon- 
trol or  removal  of  control.  Owing  to  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  relations  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  -various  *makers  through  Govern- 
ment control,  largely  in  the  apportionment  of 
margarine  for  sale  in  retail  shops,  a  certain 
amount  of  cutting  of  prices  has  broken  out. 
ally;  and  firms  who  gained  trade  are  deter- 
mined to  recover  their  trade,  and  quite  natur- 
ally; and  firms  who  grained  trade  are  deter- 
mined to  retain  their  trade,  and  are  cutting 
prices.  The  result-is  that  margarine  to-day  is 
being  sold  at  2d.  per  pound  loss  as  far  as  the 
manufacturer  is  concerned.  How  long  that 
will  continue  we  cannot  say;  but  it  is  quite 
obvious  llie  public  are  getting  the  benefit. 
,Our  oil-crushing  is  proceeding  and  develop- 
ing as  also  is  the  refining  of  edible  fats. 

With  regard  to  new  developments, 
Lord  Leverhulme  stated  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  adopt  a  six-hours'  working  day 
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iiijhe  whole  of  their  vast  industry.    The 
gelieral  features  of  the  scheme   are,    first, 
with   regard  to   day  workers   and  piece 
workers.      They    are    to    work   in   two 
shifts.  The  morning  shift  will  commence 
at  seven  o'clock,  and,  after  a  break  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  8.45  for  some 
light  refreshment  it  will  continue  to  work 
Hntil  J. 15    p.m.      At    1.15  the  morning 
shift's  work    for    the    day  will  be  over. 
Those  in  it  will  not  return  to  their  work 
until     7     o'clock     the     next     morning. 
This  makes  a  total  of  six  working  hours 
per  day,  with  a  break  of  fifteen  minutes 
for  refreshment,  six  days  in  the  week. 
Some   difliculty   was   experienced  in   ar- 
ranging the  afternoon  shift,  owing  to  the 
strong   desire   that   the    Saturday   after- 
noon  half -holiday  should  be  preserved. 
notwilhstauding  the  fact  that  every  alter- 
native week  was  a  whole  week  of  half- 
holidays,  for  the  afternoon  shift  of  one 
week  becomes  the  morning  shift  of  the 
following.      In    order   to   get    over   this 
difficulty  it  was  decided  that  only  five 
instead  of  six  days  should  be  worked  by 
the  afternoon  shift,  but  to  make  up  the 
thirty-six  hours    a    week    the   working 
hours  of  the  five  days  should,  be  seven 
hours    twelve    minut-es,    instead    of    six 
hours  for  six  afternoons.    The  afternoon 
shift,  therefore,  commences  at  1.15  p.m.. 
and  ends  at  9  o'clock,  with  a  break  of 
half  an  hour  for  refreshment. 

With  regard  to  the  shift  workers,  that 
is  continuous  workers,  it  was  found  that 
to  divide  the  twenty-four  hours  into  four 
shifts  of  six  hours  each,  instead  of  three 
shifts  of  eight  hours  each  as  at  present, 
would  create  a  difficulty  with  the  night 
shift.    Home  life  requires  that  a  man  on 
the  night  shift  should  leave  home  some- 
where  about   9.30   or   9.45,   so   that   the 
household  can  be  closed  and  all  go  peace- 
fully to  bed  at  10  o'clock,  and  he  should 
not   return    at    4    o'clock    in  the  early 
morning,  but  some  time  after  six,  when 
the  household  would  be  up.    In  order  to 
overcome  this,  the  night   shift  has   had 
to  be  fixed  at  eight  hours,  but  the  re- 
maining shifts  are  for  five  hours  twenty 
minutes  only.     In  one  week  out  of  four 
a  man  would  be  working  eight  hours  at 
night,   and    the    other    three  weeks   he 
would  be  working  only  five  hours  twenty 
minutes  a  day,  so  that  in  the  month  he 
averages  out  at  six  hours  a  day.     The 
company    proposes    to  give  the  workers 


free  meals  during  working  hours.     Says 
Lord  Leverhulme  : —  •     . 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  liglit  meals.  We 
propose  to  provide  these  at  tlie  firm's  expense 
— free  to  the  workers.  We  feel  that  it  will 
save  enormously  in  time-keeping  and  actual 
running,  and  will  simplify  the  catering.  The 
light  refreshments  will  be  tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
bread  and  butter,  and  sandwiches,  entirely 
free,  at  counters  adjacent  to  where  the  rnen 
are  working.  Neither  men  nor  boys  nor  girls 
will  require  to  walk  further  than  is  repre- 
sented by  getting  out  of  a  railway  train  and 
going  to  the  refreshment-room.  I  have  tested 
what  you  can  take  at  a  refreshment-room  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I  find,  if  I  tried,  I 
could  eat  more  than  is  good  for  me.  (Laugh- 
ter.) So  that  there  is  ample  time  for  refresh- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  wages,  it  is  proposed 
to  pay  exactly  the  same  for  the  thirty- 
six  hours  week  as  for  the  forty-eight 
hours  week.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
the  work  is  to  be  so  organised  that  no  in- 
creased expenditure  will  fall  on  the  com- 
pany. Of  course,  it  is  recognised  that 
there  is  to  be  no  increase  in  the  cost  of 
.making  soap,  as  that  would  handicap  the 
company  in  competing  not  only  with 
other  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  but 
all  over  the  world.  The  directors  are 
confident  that  they  will  be  able  to  manage 
matters  so  that  the  same  wages  will  be 
paid  and  increased  leisure  taken  without 
adding  to  the  cost  of  the  article  or  mak- 
ing prohibitive  the  expense  of  the  busi- 
ness. A  very  interesting  scheme  was 
foreshadowed  by  Lord  Leverhulme  for 
the  payment  of  wages.    He  said : — 

As  to  payment  of  wages,  we  want  to  intro- 
duce a  different  method.  Instead  of  our  rnen 
crowding  round  the  wage  office  and  waiting 
their  turn,  each  man  should  have  a  little 
private  banking  account  in  a  bank  near  his 
own  house — not  the  firm's  bank,  but  one  of 
his  own  selection.  We  would  advise  our  bank 
to  credit  each  man  from  the  pay-sheet  v/ith 
the  amount  of  money  he  is  entitled  to  receive 
for  his  wages.  Under  this  system  a  man  will 
draw  out  of  his  bank  what  he  wants  for  his 
household  expenses,  and  what  he  does  not 
need  will  rest  in  the  bank.  The  amount  left  as 
deposit  with  the  bank  will  be  supplemented 
by  an  addition  from  the  firm — we  are  favour- 
ably considering  this — and  this  will  give  a  man 
5  per  cent,  on  his  money  left  in  the  bank;  so 
that,  instead  of  the  money  lying  at  home  earn- 
ing no  interest,  by  adopting  this  system  it  will 
earn  interest.  Further  than  that,  the  tendency 
will  be  always  to  leave  a  little  more  each  week 
in  the  bank ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  if  we  can 
get  this  system  universally  adopted  it  will  not 
only  raise  the  working  man's  position,  but  add 
to  his  dignity,  because,  instead  of  crowding 
round  a  little  pay-office,  he  will  be  led  to  be- 
come a  saver,  having  money  to  invest  in  the 
business  he  is  engaged  in,  or  other  businesses. 
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AEROPLANE   OR    AIRSHIP? 


The  successful  flight  of  American 
aeroplanes  over  the  Atlantic  has  caused 
many  people  to  consider  that  aerial  travel 
the  world  over  will  be  common  in  the 
near  future.  Actually,  though,  whilst 
this  o'erleaping  of  the  Atlantic  demon- 
strates the  immense  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  heavier-than-air 
machines,  it  does  not  by  any  means  con- 
firm the  hopes  of  those  who  look  for 
great  developments  in  air  transport  in 
the  near  future.  No  doubt  flights  across 
the  Atlantic  in  aeroplanes  will  take  place 
now  and  again,  but  there  will  be  no  re- 
gular service  established  for  a  long  time 
Li)  mme.  It  is.  however,  probable  that 
airships  will  be  regularly  crossing  the 
Atlantic  long  before  aeroplanes  begin  so 
to  do.  for  the  discovery  of  the  means  of 
producing  helium  gas  cheapl}'  has  en- 
tirely altered  the  aerial  position. 

The  Germans,  before  the  war,  showed 
what  lighter-than-air  machines  could  do,  ' 
for  passenger  Zeppelins  flew  on  regular 
schedule,  each  carrying  a  score  of  tour- 
ists. Course  dinners  were  served  aloft, 
the  passengers  enjoying  all  the  luxuries' 
of  the  dining  car.  One  of  these  ships 
made  324  trips  about  Berlin  in  two  years, 
remaining  aloft  in  all  for  upwards  of 
10,00(J  hours,  carrying  2286  passengers, 
and  covering  15,000  miles.  During  the 
war  the  Zeppeliiis  were  greatly  de- 
veloped, and  now  other  countries  have 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Germany, 
and  are  building  huge  aircraft  on  the 
Zeppelin  system. 

The  great  drawback  the  Zeppelin  had 
to  encounter  was  the  danger  of  ex- 
plosion. The  highly  inflammable  hydro- 
gen gas  with  which  it  was  filled  was  an 
ever-present  source  of  danger,  and  mili- 
tated against  the  development  of  lighter- 
than-air  machines,  but  now  the  American 
discovery  of  making  helium  gas  cheaply 
bids  fair  to  revolutionise  aerial  trans- 
port. Automotive  Industries  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  how  this  discovery 
was  made.    It  says : — 

Tlie  production  of  helium  in  Quantity  is  a 
result  of  the  war.  When  the  United  States 
entered  the  conflict.  Great  Britain  turned  to 
us  for  co-operation  in  solving  many  problems 
which  would  aid  in  terminating  hostilities. 
Among  many  others  the  problem  of  producing 
helium  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  its  use 
in   dirigibles    in   place   of   hydrogen   was   pre- 


sented. Uncle  Sam,  as  typified  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  scratched  his  head  and  looked 
around,  first  to  see  where  in  this  vast  country 
helium  Was  hidden  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
warrant  consideration.  His  card  index  of  the 
country's  resources  told  him  that  helium  oc- 
curred in  various  places,  in  the  air,  in  certain 
minerals  and  mineral  waters,  but  in  exceed- 
ingly small  quantities.  But  the  natural  gas 
coming  from  Oklahoma,  Kansas.  Texas  and 
Ontario  contained  1  per  cent,  of  the  coveted 
helium,  and  this  source  held  out  great  pro- 
mise. 

Pure  helium  was  obtained  from  natural  gas 
by  a  very  simple  process.  Natural  gas  is  a 
mixture  of  several  gases  and  helium  has  the 
lowest  boiling  point  of  any  of  the  constituents, 
so  that  by  cooling  the  gases  down  to  a  tem- 
perature of  317  deg.  below  zero  Fahrenheit, 
all  were  liquefied  except  helium.  A  method 
for  producing  helium  on  a  grand  scale  along 
these  lines  was  developed  by  the  Linde  Air 
Products  Co.,  and  the  Navy  Department  forth- 
with gave  them  a  contract  for  erecting  build- 
ings and  equipment  to  the  value  of  900,000 
dols.  at  Forth  Worth,  Tex.,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  be  ready  for  pro- 
duction in  April,  1919.  Although  the  plant  is 
not  yet  in  operation,  it  is  estimated  with  ac- 
curacy that  the  cost  of  Jielium  will  be  as  low 
as  100  dols.  (±20)  per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  with 
increasing  use  it  will  undoubtedly  go  much 
lower. 

Helium  was  found  to  be  present  in  the 
sun  in  1868  by  a  noted  Frerich  astrono- 
mer. Years  later  traces  of  it  were  dis- 
covered on  the  earth,  and  it  was  found 
that  one  part  out  of  every  245,000  in  the 
air  we  breathe  was  helium,  but  so  diffi- 
cult was  it  to  extract  that  it  cost  several 
thousand  pounds  to  produce  a  few  cubic 
feet  of  it.  It  is  suggested  that  helium  in 
natural  gas  is  a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  radium  held  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth. 

Ju.st  how  fireproof  helium  is  is  most  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  a  test  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment. A  small  balloon  was  filled  with  the 
gas  and  a  blow  torch  applied  to  the  silk  fabric 
until  a  hole  was  burned  through.  Then  the 
torch  was  removed,  and  a  most  remarkable 
thing  happened.  The  helium  poured  out  of 
the  hole  and  quickly  suffocated  the  flames, 
which  were  slowly  eating  the  silk  and  enlarg- 
ing the  hole.  Based  on  this  observation,  the 
man  who  is  perhaps  the  most  experienced  diri- 
gible pilot  of  tlie  navy,  has  stiggested  that  the 
helium  gas  in  the  dirigible  bag  be  used  for 
fire  protection  throughout  the  car  which  hangs 
from  the  bag.  It  could  be  piped,  the  same  as 
water,  to  various  points  in  the  car.  so  that  in 
case  a  fire  broke  out  a  jet  of  helium  would 
quickly  extinguish  it. 

The  great  handicap  on  the  airship  in 
its  race  against  the  aeroplane  having  been 
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removed — by  using  helium  instead  of 
hydrogen — the  airship  is  seen  to  have 
great  advantages  over  its  cheaper 
heavier-than-air  competitor.  The  air- 
ship can  carry  far  more  than  the  aero- 
plane, its  load  capacity  being  58  per  cent, 
of  the  total  lifting  capacity.  Thus  the 
most  recent  Zeppelin,  which  is  650  feet 
long,  can  carry  a  cargo  of  38  tons.  The 
•monster  aeroplanes  of  the  American 
navy,  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the 
world,  have  a  lifting  capacity  of  only 
G^  tons.  These  huge  seaplanes  require 
engines  developing  1000  horse-power,  or 
150  horse-power  per  ton.  The  airship, 
on  the  other  hand,  requires  a  horse-power 
of  1-^00,  which  works  out  at  a  ton  for  36 
horse-power.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
it  takes  about  four  times  as  much  fuel  to 
transport  a  ton  per  aeroplane  as  by  air- 
ship, or,  allowing  the  same  space  for  fuel 
in  two  machines  of  equal  carrying  cap- 
acity, the  airship  would  run  four  times 
as  far.  The  speeds  of  the  two  machines 
would  be  roughly  the  same. 

It  would  be  quite  possible  to  build  a  large 
airship  which  would  run  at  its  full  speed  of 
80  miles  per  hour  for  a  whole  month,  and 
during  that  period  to  circle  the  earth  nearly 
two  and  one-half  times.  Not  that  anyone  will 
ever  want  to  perform  such  a  feat,  but  it  does 
show  tl:e  possibilities  of  the  airship.  It  will 
be  of  greatest  use  in  connecting  cities  separ- 
ated by  vast  expanses  of  water,  or  land  unde- 
veloped by  railroads.  Its  availability  to  reach 
the  corners  of  the  world  quickly  is  particularly 
appealing.     At  the   same  time  it  will  compete 


favourably  with  trains  and  airplanes,  even 
within  the  confines  of  the  United  States.  The 
trip  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  might 
be  made  in  U  days,  and  shorter  distances  in 
relatively  less  time.  Even  such  a  distant  point 
as  Melbourne  is  only  Si  days  out  from  New 
York;  and  Buenos  Aires,  Capetown,  and' 
Hong  Kong  are  respectively  2i  2i  and  51  days. 

It  is  argued  that  the  multi-engined 
aeroplane  of  the  future  would  never  be 
forced  to  land  because  of  engine  trouble, 
but  that  is  a  debatable  question.  The 
lighter-than-air  machine  does  not  need 
to  land  for  days,  unless  it  so  desires. 
From  the  standpoint  of  comfort  the 
roomier  airship  must  prove  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  aeroplane.  The  weight- 
carrying  capacity  of  the  airship  increases 
with  its  size,  but  the  weight-carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  aeroplane  re- 
mains constant  at  about  33  per  cent.  The 
British  copy  of  the  Zeppelin  has  carried 
out  successful  flights,  and  is  capable  of 
taking  on  board  enough  fuel  for  a  con- 
tinuous flight  of  eight  days  at  a  speed  of 
at  least  sevent}'^  miles  per  hour.  There  is 
under  construction  in  Great  Britain  a 
gigantic  airship,  complete  details  of 
which  are  lacking.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
1000  feet  long,  and  have  a  gas  bag  cap- 
acity of  10,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  a  lift- 
ing capacity  of  about  200  tons.  Its 
engines  will  develop  8000  horse-power, 
and  it  will  have  a  speed  of  eighty  miles 
per  hour.  It  could,  and  probably  will,  fly 
regularly  over  the  Atlantic  in  24  hours. 


THE   EIGHT-HOUR    "HOME   ASSISTANT." 


"  In  the  reconstruction  in  the  new  de- 
mocracy, is  the  aristocratic  status  of  mis- 
tress and  niaid  alone  to  remain  unmodi- 
fied?" asks  Mrs.  Gale  in  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  She  thinks  not,  and  tells 
in  an  interesting  article  of  Vv'hat  will  pro- 
bably happen  to  the  domestic  servant. 
She  considers  it  certain  that  the  eight- 
hour  day  v/ili  have  to  be  adopted  in  home 
service  just  as  it  is  adopted  in  factories 
and  Government  employment.  The  ser- 
vant problem  is  not  a  domestic  problem 
at  all.    It  is  now  a  labour  problem. 

If  a  factory  turns  out  poor  goods,  makes 
tardy  deliveries,  has  a  confused  schedule,  per- 
mits overlapping  functions,  constantly  changes 
its  operatives,  we  should  not  blame  the 
workers,  but  the  employers.  We  should  say 
that  they  did  not  run  the  business  in  a  busi- 
ness-like way  or  with  efficiency.  And  this  is 
precisely   true   of   the   industry   of   the   house- 


hold. Yet  we  speak  of  the  "  servant  problem." 
Only  when  the  whole  home  problem  is  grasped 
by  the  home  makers  themselves  will  it  at  last 
be  met. 

Mrs.  Gale  points  out  that  in  England 
national  kitchens  have  been  everywhere 
established,  and  from  them  it  is  only  a 
step  to  the  daily  delivery  of  hot  cooked 
food  at  our  doors. 

Once  the  burden  of  the  private  kitchen  is 
removed  from  the  household,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood kitchen  becomes  an  accomplished 
fact*  is  there  a  real  surviving  reason  why  all 
the  work  of  a  household  should  not  be  done 
1)y  those  who  arrive  for  the  purpose,  dispatch 
the  work  and  go  on  living  their  own  lives, 
like  human  beings,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day?  This  means  the  opening  of  a  new  pro- 
fession for  women.  Not  the  servant,  but  the 
home  assistant.  Already  wc  have  some  fore- 
shadowings.  In  many  towns  women  are  avail- 
able for  from  one  to  eight  hours'  work  at  a 
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time,  to  put  in  order  a  house  after  a  party  or 
home-coming,  to  dismantle  before  a  journey, 
to  pack  trunks,  go  over  a  linen  closet,  and,  as 
always,  to  sew. 

Instead  of  living  in  the  house,  the 
home  assistant,  iitst  as  the  worker  in  a 
Government  office,  will  live  at  her  own 
home  and  will  come  to  the  house  to  work- 
there,  just  as  her  sister  goes  to  the  shop 
or  factory.  Mrs.  Gale  thus  outlines  what 
would  happen:— 

The  home  assistant  arrives  before  the 
breakfast  hour,  opens  the  house,  lays  the  table 
and  receives  at  the  door  the  hot  breakfast  or- 
dered tlie  day  before.  In  a  small  room  adjoin- 
ing the  dining-room — butler's  pantry,  kitchen- 
ette, or  whatever — furnished  with  a  refrigera- 
tor and  a  gas  plate  or  a  gas  range,  she  herself 
prepares  the  food  whose  delivery  is  difficult- 
omelets,  tea  or  coffee.  If  the  household  is 
large,  a  second  assistant  is  there,  and  by  them 
the  table  is  cleared,  the  dishes  returned  to  the 
container  to  be  called  for,  or  washed  if  the 
dishes  of  the  house  are  used.  The  assistant 
is  then  free  for  other  offices — the  duties  now 
falling  to  a  maid  of  all  work  or  to  housemaids, 
according  to  the  scale  of  the  family  living: 
ordering  rooms,  dusting,  polishing  floors,  car- 
ing for  verandalis  and  baths,  collecting  linen, 
cleaning  and  doing  the  chamber  work  of  those 
whose  work  calls  them  away  too  early  to 
attend  to  it  themselves.  .  .  .  Now,  if  the  home 
assistant  has  arrived  at  six  or  seven  o'clock 
her  day's  work,  counting  in  her  hour's  "  noon- 
ing," will  be  finished  at  two  or  three.  What 
then?  What  about  tea  and  dinner?  "Who 
will  answer  the  bell  in  the  evenings?" 

It  is  simply  that  we  shall  be  demandmg  of 
the  household  that  which  we  already  expect  of 
industrial  plants,  for  example,  whose  fires 
must  not  die  down— namely,  two  shifts.  The 
second  eight-hour  shift  comes  on  at  two  or 
three  o'clock  and  remains  until  ten  or  eleven. 

"  But  nobody  could  afford  a  double 
shift,"  folks  say.  "Very  well,  then," 
replies  Mrs.  Gale,  "  Do  not  try  to  aflford 
it,  but  do  not  be  willing  to  live  upon  the 
sunrise  to  hours-past-sunset  toil  of 
human  beings  merely  because  you  can- 
not afiford  to  engage  and  pay  them  pro- 
perly." 

Fifty  years  ago,  who  could  afford  a  trained 
nurse?  Fancy  our  grandmothers  paying  five 
or  six  pounds  a  week  for  a  trained  nurse! 
Yet  now,  when  the  hospital  is  not  ordered, 
to  the  average  family  the  trained  nurse  is  sent 
as  a  matter  of  course.  How  did  it  come 
about  that  we  can  afford  her?  It  came  about 
that  we  do  afford  her  because  trained  nursing 
has  arisen  as  a  skilled  labour.  The  moment 
a  necessary  service  is  standardised  and  the 
worker  is  trained,  at  that  moment  he  becornes 
worthy  of  his  hire  and  we  pay  it.  The  train- 
ing may  come  from  an  institution,  as  it  does 
for  a  nurse,  or  from  an  employer,  as  it  does 
for  a  carpenter;  but  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain duties  at  so  much  a  day.  and  for  so  long 


a   day,    tends   to   result    from    standardisation 
plus  training. 

The  whole  social  attitude  towards 
home  assistance  must  be  changed.  The 
home  assistant  must  work  upon  a  busi- 
ness basis  as  exact  and  as  well  defined 
as  that  of  the  electrician. 

Such  an  assistant  we  shall  pay  properly,  just 
as  we  pay  the  man  who  comes  to  plaster  or 
paper  our  walls.  It  will  be  a  higher  wage,  to 
be  sure,  than  we  now  pay  the  household 
drudge.  But  there  will  be  this  to  remember 
from  the  most  obvious  economic  standpoint, 
that  in  the  old  individual  kitchen  days  a  ser- 
vant usually  cost  more  in  waste  than  in  wages. 
The  total  adjustment  of  home  assistant,  cen- 
tral kitchen  and  delivery  of  cooked  food  pro- 
mises to  l>e  far  more  economical  for  society 
than  the  present  maladjustment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  eight-hour  servant 
ought  to  be  enough  for  the  family  of  average 
size  and  average  means,  living  in  an  average- 
size  house.  Suppose  that  she  did  not  arrive 
until  noon,  and  left  at  eight  o'clock  at  night. 
With  breakfast  delivered  hot  at  the  door,  it 
would  be  nu  great  task  to  put  it  on  the 
table,  which  she  might  have  laid  before  she 
left  the  evening  before. 

Then,  says  Mrs.  Gale,  what  will  be  the 
effect  on  the  home  assistant  herself  who 
enters  a  house  to  minister  to  its  needs 
and  departs  to  live  her  own  life? 

Here  is  the  point  for  her:  She  is  no  longer 
drudge  or  vassal  or  apprentice.  She  is  a  home 
assistant,  arriving  and  departing  as  do  now 
her  envied  sisters  in  the  Government  offices 
themselves,  where — we  must  all  admit  it — their 
services  have  neither  the  importance  nor  the 
essential  dignity  of  these  very  ministries  of 
the  home.  Furthermore,  the  home  assistant 
will  have  a  name.  She  will  no  longer  be  com- 
pelled to  violate  that  precious  right  of  giving 
to  intimates  only  the  privileges  of  using  her 
Christian  name  and  dropping  "  Miss."  And 
she  will  wear  no  badge  of  servitude.  No  cap, 
no  apron  outdoors,  but  perhaps  some  neat  and 
tasteful  uniform,  such  as  nurses  wear.  Livei^j- 
is  a  degradation,  but  a  uniform  may  be  a  be- 
nignant influence. 

There  will  be  in  future  no  elaborate 
system  of  recommendation.  One  thing 
only  will  enter  into  the  contract,  and  that 
is  efficiency.  She  will  become  one  of  the 
workers  of  the  world,  giving  her  fixed 
service  for  fixed  compensation,  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time. 

Her  disposition,  respectfulness,  compati- 
bility, "  followers,"  and  so  on,  will  enter  into 
her  contract  with  her  employer  no  more  than 
such  things  into  the  contract  of  any  other  em- 
ployee. She  will  meet  all  the  social  stimulus 
and  failures  which  other  workers  meet;  she 
will  have  the  change  of  going  to  and  from  her 
Imsiness ;  she  will  liave  hours  of  her  own 
flaily ;  she  will  have  some  one  day  a  week  for 
her  own,  to  do  with  as  she  pleases. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Irish  policy  fell 
to  ruin  in  April,  1918.  Before  the  Irish 
Convention  had  reported,  it  was  still  pos- 
sible for  Mr.  George  to  maintain  his  ap- 
pearance of  good  faith.  He  had  early 
committed  himself  to  Wilsonian  self-de- 
termination, and,  in  July,  1917,  he  had 
guaranteed  to  act  on  the  Irish  Conven- 
tion report,  in  case  of  substantial  agree- 
ment. But  at  the  same  time  he  had  given 
a  guarantee  to  Sir  Edward  Carson  which 
not  only  was  incompatible  with  his  own 
free  action  on  the  Irish  Convention  re- 
port but  practically  prevented  substan- 
tial agreement  in  the  body  itself.  This 
was  soon  very  clear  to  two  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  Irish  Convention — Mr. 
E.  E.  Lysaght  and  Mr.  George  W.  Rus- 
sell (A.E.),  and  they  both  resigned.  The 
Convention  as  a  whole  faithfully  re- 
ported in  April,  1918;  a  substantial 
majority  of  moderate  Nationalists  and 
Unionists  and  Labour  delegates  having 
come  to  an  agreement.  The  report 
reached  Westminster  at  the  height  of 
the  military  crisis  in  France.  Before 
Mr.  George  considered  or  even  inspected 
it  he  pledged  himself  to  the  Coalition 
Unionists  to  enforce  Irish  conscription, 
regardless  of  self-government.  Within 
a  wetk  he  forsook  this  pledge.  Under 
pressure  from  the  British  left  he  asserted 
that  conscription  and  self-government 
were  interdependent  and  must  go  to- 
gether. As  a  result  of  these  basic  con- 
tradictions, inherent  in  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  problem,  Mr.  George's  pro- 
gramme went  completely  to  pieces. 
Neither  in  England  nor  in  Ireland  was 
there  a  public  opinion  which  could  hold 
itself  upright  on  such  a  foundation  as 
his  political  morals  provided.  Then,  de- 
spite the  needs  of  England,  Ireland,  the 
United  States,  the  Allies,  Mr.  George 
gave  up  the  pretence  of  having  an  Irish 

*"  The  Irish  Convention  and  Sinn  Fein,"  bj' 
Warre  B.  Wells  and  N.  Marlowe.  Stokes, 
New  York. 


political   programme.     He  flung  Ireland 
to  Sinn  Fein  and  martial  ,law. 

At  the  present  moment,  zi  a  result  of 
this  quittance  on  the  part  of  English 
statesmanship,  there  are  in  Ireland  some- 
where between  100,000  and  200,000  Bri- 
tish troops.  Lord  Wimborne  says 
100,000.  Mr.  George  Lansbury  says 
200,000.  As  the  militant  manhood  avail- 
able for  conscription  in  1917  was  only 
150,000,  it  is  obvious  that  the  political 
discipline  of  Ireland  is  now  planned  ac- 
cording to  military  ideals.  If  the  Irish 
really  want  a  republic,  they  may  expect 
to  be  answered  with  steel  and  shrapnel. 
Manslaughter  on  a  sickening  scale  will 
result  from  the  first  serious  self-asser- 
tion of  the  Republicans — manslaughter 
behind  an  effective  screen  of  censorship. 
With  such  an  outcome  not  improbable, 
the  drama  of  Irish  republicanism  is  at 
least  worth  studying,  especially  as  the 
main  facts  are  not  in  dispute. 

The  important  information  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  present  conservative 
history  is,  first  of  all,  the  sentiment  in 
Ireland  against  "  partition."  Not  all 
Irishmen  are  agreed  on  separation  from 
England.  The  cake  of  custom,  if  no- 
thing else,  is  hard  to  break,  and  while 
there  are  probably  more  Irishmen  to 
agree  on  a  reptiblic  in  1919  than  there 
were  Americans  to  agree  on  a  re- 
public in  1774,  the  vast  Sinn  Fein 
majority  is  still  a  co-operation  of 
diverse  and  divisible  elements.  Prac- 
tically none  of  these  elements,  however, 
regards  an  Irish  republic  as  "  secession." 
The  English  recognition  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks has  rather  glorified  the  principle 
of  "  secession,"  and  only  a  few  moss- 
grown  Englishmen  cling  to  the  rhetoric 
of  Primrose  Day  imperialism.  But  the 
sentiment  against  the  segregation  or 
quarantine  of  any  part  of  Ulster  is  con- 
clusive. No  one  wants  the  "  partition '' 
of  Ireland.  Its  nominal  advocates,  the 
Ulster    Unionist    Council,    rejected    Mr. 
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Redmond's  definite  proposal  of  it — a 
dangerous  though  authorised  proposal. 
Men  like  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  are  dead 
against  it.  Most  of  the  Southern  Union- 
ists are  openly  against  it.  Protestant 
Bishoj^s  joined  with  Catholic  Bishops  in 
a  remarkable  proclamation  against  it  in 
1917.  Part  of  Ulster  labour  is  out- 
spokenly against  it.  The  sentiment  in 
its  favour  has  always  been  secondary^ — 
sometimes  demanding  six,  sometimes 
nine  counties,  never  offering  a  serious 
programme  of  exclusion.  "  Partition  " 
is  essentially  obstruction.  It  is  a  genuine 
instance  of  secessionist  politics.  Its 
animus  is  not  an  animus  in  favour  of 
self-determination  for  Ulster  but  .an 
animus  against  self-determination  for 
Ireland. 

The  attitude  of  Orange  Ulster  in  the 
Convention  is  perhaps  the  next  most  il- 
luminating detail  in  this  capable  non-par- 
tisan history  of  the  Convention  year.  It 
is  particularly  illuminating  to  note  that 
the  obduracy  of  Belfast  caused  a  divi- 
sion between  Northern  and  Southern 
Unionists,  and  earned  the  sharp  disap- 
proval of  so  moderate  an  Anglo-Irish- 
man as  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  The  rea- 
son is  evident.  The  Ulstermen  formed 
the  only  group  in  the  Convention  that 
made  no  attempt  to  meet  anyone  half- 
way. It  was  the  only  group  not  self- 
determined  in  its  decisions.  It  took  its 
orders  from  the  party  caucus  in  Ulster, 
which  in  turn  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
Unionists  in  England,  who  had  their 
stand-pat  supporters  in  the  Cabinet. 
"Uniform  courtesy  and  good  feeling" 
were  characteristic  of  the  Convention,  ac- 
cording to  these  Ulstermen  ;  but  free-will 
was  lacking.  And  yet  these  Ulstermen 
interposed  in  every  debate  and  offered 
an  opinion  at  every  turn  of  the  settle- 
ment which  they  were  definitely  pledged 
to  reject. 

Sinn  Fein  was' more  candid.  Standing 
for  absolute  independence  it  refused  to 
accept  any  Convention  appointed  by  Eng- 
land, with  English  partiality  exhibited  in 
the  appointment.  And  this  volume  shows 
that  from  the  start  Sinn  Fein  foresaw 
and  saw  through  the  twists  and  turns 
of  Lloyd  George.  At  no  time  was  the 
Irish  Convention  invested  with  the  dig- 
nity or  the  solemnity  of  Irish  popular 
bonsent.  What  occupied  Ireland  from 
the  Rebellion  till  the  end  of  hostilities 
was    never    the    makeshift    Convention, 


but,  first,  the  imminence  of  conscription ; 
second,  the  inefFectuality  of  John  Red- 
mond ;  third,  "  the  heavy  hand  of  Sir 
John  Maxwell,"  and  martial  law;  fourth, 
the  arrestSron-suspicion  and  the  idit)tic 
and  unfounded  Governmental  rumours 
about  a.  Ijerman  plot.  "  We  have  in  Ire- 
land no  pro-Germans,"  said  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  "  except  lliose  they  (English- 
men) have  made,  not  of  malice  prepense 
but  through  incapacity  to  understand  us." 
That  was  so,  and  Ireland  knew  it.  But 
it  also  believed  that  Lloyd  George  was 
singularly  deft  and  untrustworthy.  And 
the  death  of  Thomas  Ashe,  a  political 
prisoner  treated  as  a  criminal,  did  not 
help  the  English  cause.  . "  We  find  that 
the  deceased,  Thomas  Ashe,  according 
to  the  medical  evidence  of  Professor 
McWeeney.  Sir  Arthur  Chance,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Myles,  died  from  heart  failure 
;md  congestion  of  the  lungs  on  .Septem- 
ber 25th,  and  that  his  d^ath  was  caused 
by  the  punishment  of  taking  away  from 
his  cell  his  bed,  bedding,  and  boots,  and 
being  left  to  lie  on  the  cold  floor  for 
fifty  hours,  and  then  being  subjected  to 
forcible  feeding  in  his  weak  condition, 
after  a  hunger  strike  of  five  or  six  days." 
The  jury.  "  by  no  means  Sinn  Fein  in  its 
composition,"  censured  the  Castle 
authorities,  the  unskilful  doctor,  the  De- 
puty-Governor. They  stigmatised  the 
brutal  punishments  against  which  Ashe 
had  gone  on  strike  as  "  unfeeling  and 
barbarous."  This  outspoken  verdict  was 
.  not  calculated  to  promote  Lloyd  George's 
cause  of  conscription  in  the  name  of  "  the 
rights  of  small  nations." 

But  such  incidents  as  the  death  of 
Thomas  Ashe  were  only  provocative. 
Sinn  Fein  disowned  Lloyd  George  for 
reasons  quite  as  deep-reaching  and  as 
\ital  as  the  reasons  that  led  the  thirteen 
colonies  to  revolution.  Mr.  Lysaght 
showed  the  germinal  national  spirit  thpt 
was  working  in  Ireland  when  he  wrote 
his  letter  of  resignation.  He  rehearsed 
the  needs  of  Ireland,  the  safeguards  of- 
fered to  Ulster,  th'e  weaknesses  of  "  an 
unrepresentative  convention,"  and  he 
concluded,  "  Is  Ireland  alone  to  be  dom- 
inated by  a  minority,  which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  has  been  offered  in  Ire- 
land concessions  and  safeguards  unpre- 
cedented in  any  democratic  country  in 
the  world  ?  There  is  even  greater  dan- 
ger, in  my  judgment,  of  its  (the  Con- 
vention's)   continued    existence    in    pro- 
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Some  Coughs  take  a  lot  of  "shaking  off" 
—generally  several  bottles  of  the  ordinary 
cough  mixtures;  but  the  worst  and  most 
obstinate  cough  will  disappear  like  magic 
if  treated  with 

HEARNES 

Bronchitis  Cure 

Under  the  influence  of  this  super -remedy 
the  improvement  is  immediate. 


W.  G.  HEARNE  &  Co.  Ltd. 

GEELONG,  VICTORIA. 
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REG?  NAME  FOR 
MEAN'S  ESSENCE 

The  Famous  Money-Saving  Remedy  for 

COUGHS,   COLDS,   ASTHMA,   BRONCHITIS,  INFLUENZA, 
WHOOPING  COUGH,    and  All   Chest  and  Throat  Ailments 


Costs  2/- 


Saves  Pounds 


Heenzo  is  sold  in  a  Jiighly  concentrated  form,  and  for  use  it  has  to  be  diluted.  It  may  ^ 
bf  used  by  adding  three  drops  of  the  essence  to  a  teaspoonful  of  water,  or  on  a  little 
sugar;  but  for  !.;eneral  use  tlu:  usual  practice,  and  the  one  most  recommended,  is  to  make 
a  family  supply  of  mixture  by  adding  an  ounce  of  Heenzo  to  a  large  breakfast  cupful 
of  water,  sweetened  with  lioney  or  treacle  or  sugar,  according  to  simple  directions  sui>- 
plied  with  each  bottle.  The  mixture  tlius  made,  if  kept  in  a  well-corked  bottle,  will  keej) 
for  a  long  lime,  and  is  so  pleasant  to  take  that  even  young  children  like  it.  Besides 
!)eing  a  valuable  influenza  remedy,  Heenzo  mixture  may  be  relied  upon  to  give  relief 
frorn  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Colds,  Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  and  Sore  Throats.  The 
opinion  expressed  by  tlie  vast  majority  of  people  who  have  once  used  the  mixture  made 
from  Heenzo,  as  above  described,  is  that,  though  it  cost  them  only  about  two  shillings,  it 
had  saved  'h'^n  pounds. 

Heenzo  Cough  Diamonds 

are  lozenges  medicated  witii  Heenzo.  They  are  made  for  those  who  do  not  require  a 
family  supply  of  mixture,  and  are  largely  used  by  travellers,  public  speakers,  and  busi- 
rcis  people  bfcause  of  the  convenience  with  which  thev  mav  be  carried  in  vest  pocket  or 
handbag.  THE  OCCASIONAL  DISSOLVING  OF  A  HEENZO  COUGH  DIAMOND 
IN  THE  MOUTH  WILL  KEEP  THE  AIR  PASSAGES  DISINFECTED.  HEENZO 
COU(JH  DIAMONDS  are  a  pleasant  confection  as  well  as  a  valuable  prophylactic.  Their 
price  is  1/-  per  tin. 

Attend  to  YOUR  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

To  regain  strength  quickly  afler  an  attack  of    influenza,   or  other  debilitating  cause,   the  use  of 

Hean^s  Tonic  Nerve  Nuts 

is  strongly  recon-mended.  If  you  are  well  they  will  keep  you  well  by  increasing  your 
powers  of  resistance  by  reason  of  their  blood-purifying  and  nerve-building  properties. 
Protect  yourself  against  disease  bv  preventing  your  nervous  system  from  getting  run 
down.    HEAN'S  TONIC  NERVE  NUTS  will  help  you. 

Obti-inal)le  from  most  Chemists  and   Stores  throughout  the  Commonwealth,   or  by 
post  from  G.  W.  HEAN,  Manufacturing  Chemist,   178  Castlereagh   Street,   Sydney,  or 

Box  53!.  C.P.O..  Meli^our;;-... 


Thank   you    for   mentioniog  Stead's    Review,    when   writing   to    advortiBers. 
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tracted  silence,  being  utilised  to  postpone 
the  question  of  Ireland's  future  status, 
which  is  now  a  question  of  international 
importance.  The  time  has  surely  come 
for  the  Government  to  prove  to  the  Irish 
people  that  the  fullest  self-government 
is  not  only  possible,  but  certain,  for 
nationalities  within  the  bounds  of  the 
British  Empire;  otherwise  they  need 
not  be  surprised  if  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Irishmen  refuse  to  accept  any- 
thing short  of  complete  separation." 

In  the  absence  of  "  fullest  self-gov- 
ernment," Mr.  Lysaght's  prediction  has 
been  utterly  fulfilled.  The  vast  majority 
has  issued  its  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. But,  the  prudent  authors  of  this 
record  venture  to  assert.  Ireland  offers 
"  no    obstacle   to    Peace,"    therefore    its 


status  has  no  international  importance. 
This  seemis  to  be  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
opinion  also.  How  sound  is  it?  Will 
150,000  British  troops  solve  the  Irish 
question  ?  It  is  increasingly  unlikely.  In 
offering  violence  to  so  clear  and  indis- 
putable a  demand  for  self-determinatiot!, 
the  British  Government  cannot  rely  on 
the  world's  carefully  nurtured  pre- 
judicies,  or  on  its  bewilderment,  or  on 
its  indifference.  England's  failure  to 
apply  to  Ireland  the  principles  it  has  pro- 
mulgated will  do  worse  than  confirm 
existing  suspicion  and  cynicism.  It  will 
set  up  endless  processes  of  disintegration. 
Nothing  can  limit  or  stap  these  vitiating 
processes  short  of  deporting  to  Mars 
every  ardent  believer  in  self-determina- 
tion. F.H. 


A    PRISONER    IN    GERMANY.* 


Mr.  Waugh's  new  book  is  not  a  novel 
at  all,  but  a  series  of  pictures  of  his  life 
as  a  prisoner  in  Germany  told  with 
fidelity,  humour,  shrewdness,  and  ease. 
Serious  people  may  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  treatment  is  too  light  for  the 
material,  and  that  a  young  man  who 
has  won  his  literary  spurs  so  convinc- 
ingly should  have  put  his  record  together 
upon  a  broader,  deeper,  more  penetrating 
philosophy.  But  Mr.  Waugh  is  yet  in 
his  twenties,  and  his  rather  naive  refer- 
ences here  to  his  own  books  and  ambi- 
tions should  not  prejudice  any  but  a 
solemn  reader  against  him.  Nor  is  the 
general  conduct  of  the  book  at  all  as 
light  as  it  looks,  and  a  rapier  is  not  neces- 
sarily blunted  at  the  tip  because  it  is 
gaily  adorned  at  the  hilt.  And  the  book 
will  be  highly  serviceable  to  that  happily 
growing  class  of  reader  which  is  anxious 
to  get  its  facts  first-hand  and  not 
through  the  distorting  channels  of  name- 
less "  special  correspondents."  When, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Waugh  declares  that 
the  real  tribulation  of  his  imprisonment 
was  derived  not  from  the  brutalities  of 
the  Germans,  but  simply  from  the  forced 
society  of  his  fellow-officers,  at  once  a 
great  truth  is  loosened  and  we  breathe 
fresh  air  again.  For  that,  we  say  as  our 
imagination  is  given  release,  was  exactly 
how  it  must  have  been.  Hardship, 
sorrow,  even  iron  bars  we  can  endure, 

*"The     Prisoners    of     Mainz."       By     Alec 
Waugh.     (Chapman  and  Hall.    7/6  net.) 


but  to  be  compelled  to  live  for  nine 
months  on  end  in  the  company  of  fellow- 
suft'erers  we  have  not  naturally  chosen 
to  suffer  with  us — that  is  to  put  an  edge 
upon  hardship,  confinement,  and  sorrow. 
Air.  Waugh,  again,  was  no  doubt  fortun- 
ate in  his  experiences  of  the  German  at- 
titude to  England,  for  he  was  captured 
late  in  the  war,  he  received  no  positive 
ill-treatment,  and  the  most  he  had  to  put 
up  v/ith  was  officialism.  Barbarity,  of 
course,  there  has  been,  and  particularly 
among  the  privates,  but  propaganda,  as 
Mr.  Waugh  says,  aims  not  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  truth,  but  of  an  argument, 
and  when  we  are  assured  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  an  honest  and  highly  intelligent 
witness  of  a  picture  that  is  not  all  black, 
let  us  welcome  this  bucket,  however 
small,  and  filing  it  upon  the  furnace  of 
hate. 

So  with  starvation.  "  Prisoners," 
says  Mr.  Waugh,  "were  miserably  under- 
fed ;  but  so  was  the  entire  German 
people."  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Waugh  implies, 
the  bad  conditions  of  captivity  were  ag- 
gravated not  by  Teutonic  malevolence, 
but  by  a  public  school  education,  which 
carefully  preserves  its  charges  from  the 
intellectual  interests  of  life  and  leaves 
them  without  resources  in  a  non-rou- 
tine crisis.  The  German  Revolution  he 
puts  down  suggestively  to  the  reaction 
of  the  individual  from  "  a  collective  ab- 
straction with  which  he  has  not  identi- 
fied himself."    Sooner  or  later,  he  wisely 
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says,  the  collective  emotion  yields  be- 
fore the  personal  demand,  and  the  indi- 
vidual asks  himself,  "  Why  am  I  doing 
this?"  Unfortunately,  the  individual  is 
not  always  moved  to  put  this  quintessen- 
tial question  to  himself  upon  altruistic 
<]^rounds,  and,  according-  to  Mr.  Waugh, 
the  driving  force  was  that  "  Germany 
was  actually  starving  "  many  days  before 
the  Armistice.  Hatred  against  England 
had  died  before  the  absorbing  weariness 
and  misery  of  the  war,  and  pcems  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  not  according 
to  the  gospel  of  Herr  Lissaucr,  but  of 
our  own  soldier  poets — Messrs.  Graves, 
Sassoon,  Masefield,  and  many  others. 
When  the  Armistice  was  signed  and  the 
prisoners  were  free  to  go  about  the  town, 
the  children  used  to  besiege  them  like 
sparrows  for  scraps  of  food,  and  the 
general  cry  was : — "  You  have  beaten  us. 


We  cannot  fight  any  more.  Why  must 
you  continue  the  blockade?  We  have 
done  everything  you  asked  for;  the 
Kaiser  is  gone ;  we  have  a  new  Govern- 
ment." 

Deny  these  things  as  we  will ;  impute 
Mr.  Waugh's  courageous  verdicts  to  Ger- 
man intrigue  or  abjectness;  keep  our 
faces  resolutely  peering  into  the  outer 
darkness  of  Germany's  war  record,  both 
at  home  and  abroad — yet  these  pros  and 
cons  have  now  become  strangely  irre- 
levant. For  \fhat  has  been  done  tQ  Ger- 
many since  the  yVrmistice  in  the  name 
of  tile  Entente  gives  the  doers  thereof 
small  right  to  moral  judgments.  At  any 
rate,  Mr.  Waugh's  candid  book  in  which 
he  speaks  the  truth  regardless  of  pre- 
judice, and  what  it  is  expected  of  him 
to  say,  has  an  agreeable  sparkle  and 
flavour. 


MYLADf 

KtAQW  mRT= 


Just  now  soft, 
fine  wool  material 
in  plaided  effects  is 
very  popular  for 
separate  skirts  to 
be  worn  with  silk 
or  tVi^ool  sports' 
coats  ? 

Pale  checks  of 
various  sizes  will 
be  seen,  but  seldom 
will  we  see  stripes 
in  woollen  ma- 
terial ? 

The  coat  of  the 
moment  is  one  cut 
on  loose  box  lines  ? 
High  Parisian 
authorities  claim 
that  the  future 
skirt  will  be  very  narrow  and  shorter 
than  ever? 

High  collars  have  not  found  favour? 
Women  prefer  the  open  throat  and  free- 
dom of  movement. 

■  A  general  guide  for  older  women  m 
buying  hats  is  never  to  get  a  brimless 
one  that  fits  closely  to  the  head?  A 
closely  fitting  hat  shows  up  those  horrible 


little  wrinkles  that  will  appear.  Even 
a  brim  only  half  an  inch  wide  softens 
the  lines  of  the  face,  and  gives  a  slight 
shadow. 

A  touch  of  bright  colour  on  a  hat  is 
not  out  of  place  for  any  woman  what- 
ever her  age  may  be  ?  Heliotrope,  laven- 
der and  mauve  are  all  good  colours.  For 
the  older  woman  particularly  black-and- 
white  and  grey  are  smart. 

In  planning  her  new  clothes,  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  choosing  designs  is  not  to 
take  an  exaggerated  model  ?  Follow  the 
middle  course,  but  when  narrow  skirts, 
for  instance,  are  the  vogue,  don't  wear  a 
wide  one. 

Hems  on  skirts  are  considerably  deeper 
than  formerly  ?  The  four-inch  and  wider 
hem  is  now  used. 

As  soon  as  winter  garments  are  shed 
taffeta  promises  to  be  in  high  favour? 
For  street  wear  as  well  as  for  the  home. 
The  good  shopper  will  not  hesitate  when 
opportunity  comes  along  to  buy  up  any 
good  pieces  of  taffeta- she  may  see  going 
cheaply.  Georgette  crepe  will  often  be 
used  to  trim  these  dresses  of  taffeta. 
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£16-10-0 


£25 
£30 


© 


Diamond  Rings 

of  Superb  Beauty 

Stewart  Dawson's 
newest  creations 

Diamond    Ring   Buyers  who   seek 

some'.hing    New  and    Artistic   are 

always  accomodated  at  STEW  A  KT 

UAWSOWS.      Th-ir  Magnifi<:ent 

Varieties  arc  constantly  added    to 

with  original  and  exclusive  desitfns. 

The    Diamond    Rings,    iilustrated, 

»"e    some    of    their   latest,    in    the 

Clust-r  >tyle.  so  much   in  Vogue. 

For  Artistic  Conception.  Beauty  of 

^        gn    and    Workmanship,   th'-so 

wouldbehard  to  excel.  They 

set      with       Perfect       White 

Diamonds   in    Pure  Platinum    and 

!8ct.  Gold      The  Prices  are  tvpical 

of  our  WORLD-FAMED 

MONEY-SAVING    VALUES. 

GALL   AND    INSPECT 
or   Wrica  for  Caialogue. 

Stewart  Dawson 

&  Co.  (Aust.)  Ltd. 

STEWART  DAWSON'S  CQRNEIJ. 
MELBOURNE. 
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? 


£22-10-0 


r 


£13-10-0 


£21 


PmHtatrfe  Empkpmf 


Turn  your  talent  for  sketching  into  a  money- 
making  hobbv.  Advertisers,  Printers,  News- 
papers, Magazines.  Manufacturers,  all  want 
people  to  draw  for  them.  The  demand  is 
great— payment  good — work  er.sy,  light  and 
pleasant.  PERSONAL  IN.STRUCTION  given 
by  leading  city  artist.  Students  can  obtain 
paying  positions  before  completing  full  course. 
Write  or  call. 

Use    of   Air    Brush    taught   free 

to    students    enrolling    from    this 

advertisement. 

ELTON    FOX 

230   Little  Collins  St.,    Melbourne. 


An  Appeal  to  Thinkers 

BUSINESS  MEN  and  BUSINESS  WOMEN 
(Both  Old  and  Young) 

To  achieve    SUCCESS    in    any   shape  or 
form  a  knowledge  of 

MIND  POWER 

15  essential. 

YOU   are   invited   to   send  for  particulars 

of   the   greatest    course   of   lessons    on   the 

subject,  entitled 

"THE  MIND  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT" 

Address— First  School  of  New  Thought  and  Per- 
sonal Efficiency  (Australia),  229  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne. 

Call  or  write.     AGENTS   wanted   through- 

otit  Australasia. 

This  is  the  course   that   shows   you  how  to 

develop  your 

Will  Power,  Memory  and  Personality 

Agents  for   Orison    Swett   Harden 's  Maga- 
zine, "The  New  Success."     Single 
copies,  1/-. 
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^OH    ;    BOY 

LoolE  at  My  Pink 

Com  Free  Toes 


I  n 


1 


"They  just  tingle  with 
joyi  And  what  af-ony  I 
did  endbire  from  those 
..retched  corns.  Kever 
areamed  "'twas  possible 
to  get^ — -s^  rid  of 

them. 


'But  now 
wear  the 

ge3t,  daintiest 
little  shoes  you 
saw, 
'Listen  girlsl  A  tiny  vial 
'•^i/oi   FROZOL-ICE  costs  but  a 
trifle  but  is  ample  to  free 
lyour  feet  from  every  hard  or 
soft  corn,  corns  between  toes 
or  callouses. 
>p.'Vn^  "Crop  a  little  on  your  sor 
"V^^ouchy  ones.  Can't  hurt.  Pai 
goes  at  once.  And  soon  it  shrive 
works  loose,  and  you  lift 
with  finger  tips. 


it  ofi 


B-'J-JSiK2I 


at  Chemists 

I   i   B   I 


Tlxajik  you  for  meotionme  Stea4'B  B«Ti*w,  ithea  vrritiuc  to  advertisera. 
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'J"o  find  out  if  a  caramel  custard  is  pro- 
perly cooked,  insert  a  small  knife  into 
the  custard?  If  the  knife  comes  out 
clean,  tkc  custard  is  done.  If  milk  clings 
to  it,  it  means  that  the  custard  needs 
more  cooking. 

Never  pour  eggs  into  hot  milk,  as  part 
ui  the  egg  will  at  once  cook  in  little  par- 
ticles, and  will  be  lost  when  the  custard 
;-  strained?  Stir  the  eggs  constantly 
while  the  milk  is  being  added  so  that 
they  may  thoroughly  blend. 

Banana-Pineapple  Salad  should  be 
made  as  follows? — Place  slices  of  tinned 
pineapple  on  lettuce  leaves  on  individual 
plates.  Spread  with  cooked  dressing  con- 
taining lemon  juice,  or  with  mayonnaise 
dressing.  Slice  the'  bananas,  and  coat 
with  finely  chopped  peanuts.  Cover  the 
pineapple  with  these  slices,  and  place 
some  dressing  in  the  centre.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  pine- 
app'e  hiay  be  filled  with  cream  cheese 
mixed  with  chopped  nuts. 

Orange  and  Cocoanut  make  a  good 
salad?  Peel  four  oranges  and  remove 
ihc  white.  Slice  very  thin.  Pour  over 
the  slices  a  dressing  made  of  6  table- 
.spoonfuls  oil,  y  tablespoonfuls  lemon 
juice,  \  teaspoonful  salt,  l-8th  teaspoon - 
ful  paprika,  l/16th  teaspoonful  pepper 
arid  a  few  grains  cayenne.  Chill  before 
serving.     Sprinkle  with  grated  cocoanut. 

Im  choosing  a  ham  to  boil,  ascertain 
that  it  is  perfectly  sweet  by  running  a 
sharp  knife  into  it  close  to  the  bone  ?  If, 
when  the  knife  is  withdrawn,  it  has  an 
agreeable  smell,  the  ham  is  good;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  blade  has  a  greasy  ap- 
pearance and  offensive  smell,  the  ham  is 
bad.  If  it  is  dry  and  salty,  let  it  remain 
in  soak  for  twenty-four  hours,  changing 
the  water  frequently-  This  length  of 
time  is  necessary  only  in  case  the  meat 
is  very  hard ;  from  eight  to  twelve  hours 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  sweet  ham. 
Wash  it  thoroughly,  clean  and  trim  away 
from  the  under  side  all  the  smoked  parts, 
vvhich  would  spoil  the  appearance.  Put 
it  into  a  pot  with  sufficient  cold  water 
to  cover  it,  and  a  bouquet  of  sweet  herbs  ; 
bring  the  water  to  a  boil  and,  as  the  scum 
rises,  carefully  remove  it.  Keep  sim- 
mering very  gently  until  tender,  and  be 
careful  that  it  does  not  stop  boiling  nor 
boil  too  quickly.  When  done,  take  it  out 
of  the  pot,  strip  off:  the  skin  with  a 
sharp   knife   and   serve.     If   it   is   to   be 


eaten  cold,  let  the  ham  remain  in  the 
water  until  nearly  cold;  by  this  method 
the  juices  are  kept  in,  and  it  will  be 
found  infinitely  superior  to  one  taken 
out  of  the  water  hot.  When  the  skin  Is 
removed,  sprinkle  over  bread-crumbs; 
or,  if  wanted  particularly  nice,  glaze  it. 
Place  a  paper  frill  around  the  knuckle, 
and  garnish  with  parsley. 

Next  to  the  sin  of  spending  too  little 
for  the  table,  is  the  mistake  of  spending 
too  much?  This  wrong  to  the  family 
income  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
niother  of  the  household,  and  is  due 
either  to  ignorance  or  indifference.  In 
cities  there  are  thousands  of  things  to 
interfere  with  the  careful  planning,  pro- 
viding, and  effort  involved  in  good  dhi- 
aers  and  breakfasts.  Everywhere  there 
is  pressure  in  women's  lives,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  push  aside  common  duties  for 
uncommon  ones.  In  the  home  where  the 
using  of  left-over  cooked  foods  for 
"  made  dishes  "  is  unknown,  the  art  of 
good  living  is  not  understood.  A  house- 
wife must  balance  her  meals,  must  save 
her  left-overs  and  watch  careful  leakages 
in  the  way  of  waste,  in  the  kitchen,  if 
she  would  do  full  justice  to  the  family 
palate,  and  no  wrong  to  the  family  purse. 

Tender  feet  need  alcohol  rubs,  salt 
baths,  soothing  powders,  and  right  exer- 
cises? The  following  exercise  will 
strengthen  weak  arches  and  tired  feet : 
Stand  in  your  stocking  feet  near  the 
wall,  so  you  can  lean  against  it  if  neces- 
sary, turn  upward  the  inner  side  of  the 
feet,  drawing  the  toes  under  at  the  same 
time.  You  should  do  this  exercise  re- 
gularly morning  and  night. 

Boys  are  always  tearing  out  their  but- 
tonholes? To  prevent  this,  hold  ordin- 
ary wrapping  cord  on  the  inside  of  the 
buttonhole  wlien  it  is  being  worked  and 
as  near  the  edge  as  possible  and  they 
will  wear  as  Ion?  as  the  clothes. 

Placing  spools  on  the  nails  in  your 
clothes-closet  arid  hanging  your  gannents 
on  the  spools,  keeps  them  from  being 
torn  by  the  nail  ? 

Women  often  do  not  know  how  to 
wash  chamois  gloves  or  chamois  skins 
(face-cloths,  motor-cloths,  v/indow- 
cloths,  etc.)  ?  If  the  chamois  is  of  good 
grade  it  will  always  be  as  soft  and  as 
clean  as  new  if  it  is  washed  in  heavy 
soap  suds  from  a  mild,  pure  soap  and 
rinsed  in  heavy  soap  suds.     This  is  also 
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true  of  the  washable  doeskin  gloves  and 
of  all  woollen  gloves,  mittens,  wristlets, 
etc.  The  rinsing  in  clear  water  which 
they  usually  receive  makes  them  harsh 
and  stiff. 

A  custom  of  the  Russian  court  re- 
quired the  lingerie  of  the  Empress  to  be 
renewed  every  year  by  having  certain 
articles  added  to  it?  Love  for  beautiful 
linen  has  always  been  a  weakness  in 
Russian  high  circles,  and  the  Imperial 
family  indulged  in  it  to  an  incredible 
extent.  When  the  Dowager  Empress 
Marie  was  married,  her  trousseau  which, 
according  to  custom,  was  given  to  her 
by  the  Tsar  and  Tsarina,  contained 
twenty-four  dozen  of  under-linen  of 
which  every  single  piece  was  a  work  of 
art,  being  composed  of  the  finest  nain- 
sook and  batiste,  all  embroidered  by  hand 
and  trimmed  with  old  Mechlin  and  Val- 
enciennes. Her  laces,  of  which  she  re- 
ceived five  dozen  of  different  sets  com- 
posed of  the  rarest  specimens  of  old 
Brussels,  Alencon  and  Argenton,  were 
alone  valued  at  more  than  £200,000. 


BETTER  BABIES'  BUREAU. 

The  tremendous  loss  in  manhood  dur- 
ing the  recent  war  makes  the  most  urgent 
of  all  questions  to-day  the  filling  of  the 
world's  cradles.  Men,  during  the  fierce 
struggle,  have  not  hesitated  to  risk  their 
lives  for  the  protection  of  their  country, 
but  every  day  women  are  risking  theirs  in 
the  sariie  cause.  But  for  many  the  risk 
seems  terrible,  and  they  yearn  for  com- 
fort and  advice.  In  America  special 
bureaux  have  been  engaged  for  a  long 
time  now  in  helping  waiting  mothers 
with  valuable  counsel.  By  special  ar- 
rangement with  The  Woman's  Home 
Coinpaniot! — which  manages  one  of  the 
best  of  these  bureaux — we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  send  to  those  in  need  of  them 
their  invaluable  letters  on  happy  mother- 
hood from  month  to  month.  Happy 
motherhood  is  founded  on  right  living, 
right  thinking,  right  loving.  These  letters 
help  to  make  better  babies,  help  to  re  • 
assure  mothers,  and  in  this  way  help  the 
nation  and  the  world.  All  you  need  do 
is  to 'write  telling  about  yourself  to  Mrs. 
Seymour  Carey,  c/o  stead's,  182  Collins 
Street,  Melbourne,  enclosing  a  self-ad- 
dressed envelope  for  reply. 


% 


You  Can  Be 
Full-Cliested 

Thougli  youmfiy  to-day  be  THIN,  FLAT- 
CH  ESTED,  and  in  POOR  H  EALTH ,  the 
wonderful  IRiS-DOROTHY  SYSTEM 
will  develop  you  with  astonishing  quick- 
ness and  -absolute  safety,  and  you  will  be 
DELIGHTED  with  the  MARVELLOUS 
charge  i.i  your  figure,  your  glorious  bust 
development,  your  splendid  health  and 
beauty  and  attractiveness. 
The  IRIS-DOROTHY  SYSTEM  is  scien- 
tific, therefore  SURE  !  Yet,  with  all  its 
marvellous  ease  and  pleasantness  this 
triumphant,  natural,  DRUGLESS  System 
is  PERFECTLY  FREE  from  the  slightest 
INJURIOUS  FEATURE, 

Treatise 

£end  me  your  name  and  addr'-fs  NOW.  mention 
this  paper,  n  id  he  surfe  to  SEND  NO  MONEY, 

for  it  will  COST  YOU  NOTHING  to  g«t  n^ 

henutiful  new  lilustrated  Tren'ise.  Address: 
TKe  ManagsresR.  JRIS-DOROIHY  SYSTEM. 
77  Casllereagli  Street,  Sydney. 
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LEARN  at  HOME  to  MAKE 

Your  Own  Dresses 

And  Save  Money 

By  Ellen  Purdey  Clarke 

Grand    FREE   Offer  to   YOU 


I  am  convinced  that  home 
dressmaking  is  the  only 
solution  of  the  clothes  pro- 
blem in  many,  many  homes. 
Aad  no  matter  where  you 
live,  or  what  your  age  or 
experience,  you  can  now 
learn — easily  and  quickly, 
during  spare  time,  right  in 
your  own  home,  how  to 
plan  and  make  dresses, 
blouses,  coats  and  skirts, 
underclothing — in  fact,  gar- 
ments of  ever}'-  kind  for 
women  and  children,  and 
save  money  on  everything! 
Making  dresses  ^  not  the 
trouble  it  used  to  be.  The 
materials  are  so  delightful, 
and  when  made  by  the  new 
Associated  System  the  mak- 
ing is  as  great  a  joy  as  the 
wearing,  for  garments  go  together  easily 
and  correctly.  Every  step  is  explained  so 
dearly  and  completely,  you  cannot  make  a 
mistake. 

Take  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  figure  up  how 
much  3'ou  can  save  on  your  winter  clothes 
by  making  them  yourself.  Think  what  a 
satisfaction  it  will  be  to  have  your  frocks 
just  exactly  as  you  want  them.  And  it  is 
so  easy  to  have  them.  We  teach  you  to 
plan  and  make  beautiful  dresses  that  would 
cost  four  to  six  times  the  price  if  pur- 
chased ready-made — prettier  dresses  than 
you  ever  had  before — dresses  created 
especially  for  YOU.  We  teach  you  every 
step  in  fashionable  dressmaking,  from  the 
time  you  select  or  make  your  own  patterns 
until  you  stand  before  admiring  friends  in 
the  finished  garment.  If  you  wish,  you  can 
prepare  for  success  in  the  dressmaking  pro- 
fession, and  have  a  cosy,  profitable  shop  of 
vour  own. 


And  the  delightful  part  of  it 
all  is  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  a  minute  from 
your  usual  duties  or  plea- 
sures, for  by  the  v/onder- 
fully  simple  Associated  Sys- 
tem you  learn  right  in  the 
comfort  and  quiet  of  your 
own  home,  the  natural  place 
to  learn,  and  you  apply  your 
newly  acquired  skill  imme- 
diately to  your  every-day 
sewing  needs. 

Over  5000  women  are  now 
profiting  by  this  wonder- 
fully easy  and  practical  As- 
sociated home-study  method 
of  teaching.  They  include 
city  women^  business 
women,  country  women, 
home  women,  girls  at 
school  and  college,  and  girls 
employed  at  home  and  in 
shops  and  offices.  Every  mail  brings  us 
voluntary  letters  of  gratitude,  telling  of 
their  success,  of  the  charming  dresses  they 
have  made,  of  the  money  they  have  saved. 
Some  have  accepted  good  positions,  and 
others  have  gone  into  business  for  them- 
selves. 

The  PROOF  is  FREE!  Sit  down  NOW 
and  send  YOUR  name  and  address.  Be 
sure  to  mention  stead's  review,  and  state 
whether  Mrs.  or  Miss.  We  will  under- 
stand, and  will  send  you  all  particulars  of 
the  marvellous  Associate  System  by  re- 
turn post.  You  will  also  get  full  informa- 
tion of  our  GREAT  il50  PRIZE  COM- 
PETITION, First  Prize,  £50,  which  you 
have  a  good  chance  of  winning.  Write 
immediately,  as  otherwise  you  may  leave  it 
till  too  late  and  lose  the  chance  of  a  life- 
time. Send  no  money  with  your  applica- 
tion, and  be  sure  to  write  TO-DAY  to 
the  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOL  of 
DRESSAIAKING,  77  Record  Chambers, 
Castlereaeh  Street.  Svdney.       \ 


Thank   yoii    for   mentioning   Stead's   Review,    when  •  writing    to    advertlsera. 
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GAZEHED 

for  a 

Life  Position 

ip  the 

Government 
Service 


Have  You  Considered  Obtaining  any  Government  Position? 


You  can  obtain  a  position  by  spare- 
time  study  in  your  own  home  by  the 
Taylor  System,  wherever  that  home  may 
be,  whether  one  or  a  thousand,  miles 
from  Melbourne.  The  system  resulted 
in  95  per  cent,  of  Taylor's  Coaching;  Col- 
leg'e  students  passing  their  Examinations, 
and  thereb)'  securing  permanent  positions 
with  botli  the  State  and  Commonwealth 
Governments.  ^ 

The  Taylor  svstem  guarantees  coach- 
ing its  students  FOR  ONE  FEE. 
UNTIL  THEY  PASS  THE  EX- 
AMINATION ENTERED  FOR,  and 
secure  the  desired  position. 

More  than  a  hundred  youths,  men  and 
women,  students  of  Taylor's  College,  won 
through  last  year,  and  over  two  hundred 
are  preparing  for  Gazettal  in  State  and 
Government  Services  by  the  Taylor  Sys- 
tem of  Home  Coaching.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  we  are  doing  for  them,  and  what 
We  can  do  for  you.  The  way  to  find  out 
is  easy.  Just  nUirk  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon. 


COUPON. 

TAYLOR'S  COACHING  COLLEGE 

227  Little  Collins  St.,   Melbourne 

Kindly  forward  me  full  parti- 
culars of  the  Examinations  I  have 
marked  hereunder  with  an  X. 

COMRTONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT 

C  lerical  Division. 

i  'rofessional  Division. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT 

Clerical  Division. 

Professional  Division. 

(jcneral  Division. 

University  Examinations. 

Bankers'  Examinations. 

Pharmacy  Examinations. 

Teachers'  Examinations. 


TAYLOR'S  Coaching  College 

EDUCATION    HOUSE 
227    LITTLE    COLLINS    STREET   (adjoiniug  Town  Hall),   MELBOURNE 


Thank   yon   for   m«iitlonmr   Stead's    Review    when    writixig    to   adyertisen. 
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When  it  is  considered  that  the  safety 
of  car  and  occupants  depends  on  the 
brakes,  it  is  hard  to  understand  the 
ffeneral  neglect  and  abuse  of  this  vital 
part  of  the  mechanism  l)y  the  average 
car  owner.  Tight  joints,  a  little  oil  or 
grease  where  needed,  and  an  occasional 
adjustment'  is  the  dift'erence  between 
good  quiet  brakes  and  the  other  kind.  As 
a  car  grows  old.  brake  bands,  cross  rods 
and  other  parts  acquire  looseness,  and, 
consequently,  a  greater  tendency  to  rattle. 
The  remedy  is  to  renew  bushings  and 
pins  where  .possible,  and  to  be  sure  that 
ail  the  springs  are  still  on  the  job. 

When  a  brake  works  properly,  it  takes 
hold  gradually,  but  effectually  on  both 
wheels,  and  will  bring  the  car  to  a  full 
stop  without  the  driver's  pushing  the 
pedal  all  the  way  down,  or  bringing  the 
hand  lever  all  the  way  back.  It  must  not 
grab,  for  that  will  slip  a  wheel,  causing 
skidding  and  damage  to  the  tyre.  It 
must  not  slip  with  the  pedal  all  the  way 
down,  or  it  won't  hold  on  a  steep  grade. 
In  case  of  an  accident,  involving  injuries, 
a  poor  brake  makes  a  bad  witness ! 

It  has  been  found  that  the  average  per- 
formance of  the  British-made  magneto  is 
not  as  high  as  it  should  be  when  com- 
pared with  the  German  Bosch  machines. 
Great  efforts  are  being  made  by  British 
manufacturers  to  improve  the  ratio  of 
pennanence  of  coercivity  in  the  magnets, 
but  the  Bosch  must  at  present  be  re- 
garded as  the  better  magneto. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  farm 
tractors  in  Canada  last  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  there  purchasefl 
1135   of  these   machines   in   the   United 


States.  The  j)ricc  paid  was  £150  each. 
They  came  in  duty  tree,  and  were  sup- 
plied to  farmers  for  the  actual  purchase 
price.  All  were  quickly  sold.  One  does 
not  hear  of  agricultural  departments  in 
Australia  acting  for  the  farmers  in  this 
way ! 

It  is  estimated  that  theie  are  l,500,0OU 
motor  cycles  wanted  in  the  British  Em- 
pire and  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain 
do  not  anticipate  being  able  to  overtake 
the  demand  for  a  long  time.  .There  has 
been  an  absolute  embargo  on  the  impor- 
tation of  American  cycles,  but  this  was 
recently  lifted  slightly,  and,  until  Sep- 
tember 1st,  motor  cars,  motor  trucks  and 
motor  cycles  equal  to  half  the  amount 
imported  between  January  1  and  Sep- 
tember 1,  1913,  will  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  countrv.  The  number  of  cars  sent 
from  the  United  States  to,  England  fiur- 
ing  1913  was  2783,  and  the  number  of 
niotor  cycles  was  1036.  Evidently,  there- 
fore, the  number  of  the  latter  which  may 
now  be  imported  under  licence  would  be 
about  400,  which  will  make  little  differ- 
ence one  way  or  the  other. 

The  first  car  to  be  turned  *out  by 
quantity  production  in  England  is  the 
Austin.  As  the  idea  of  quantity  pro- 
duction is  to  reduce  the  price  to  the 
[)ublic,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  thai 
the  Austin  touring  model  will  sell  for 
£400,  considerably  more  than  do  Ameri- 
can cars  of  the  same  standard.  The  four- 
cylinder  engine  is  of  20  H.P.,  but  de- 
velops 45  H.P.  on  the  brake.  The  15- 
L-allon  tank  is  fitted  in  the  centre  of  the 
frame,  and  the  fuel  is  fed  by  gravity 
through    an    Autovac     secondary     tank. 
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The  gearbox  gives  four  speeds  forward 
and  one  reverse.  The  front  seat  is  ar- 
ranged to  slide  backwards  or  forwards, 
and  is  adjustible  to  any  angle.  The  hood, 
when  not  in  use,  disappears  into  a  neat, 
well-drained  receptacle. 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been 
no  attempt  in  Great  Britain  to  assemble 
a  car  from  parts  made  entirely  by  out- 
side firms,  although  the  practice  has  long 
been  common  in  the  United  States.  Sir 
W.  Angus  Sanderson  and  Co.,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tync.  coach  builders,  have  ar- 
ranged now  to  produce  a  car  on  this 
plan.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Angus 
Sanderson,  and  the  output  for  the  first 
year  is  to  be  6000  cars.  It  is  announced 
that  three-fourths  of  that  number  have 
already  been  taken  up  by  dealers.  It  will 
be  fitted  with  a  four-cylinder  engine  of 
about  14  horse-power.    The  price  is  £450. 

At  a  congress  of  motor  car  manufac- 
turers held  in  Paris  in  March,  it  was 
urged  that  there  should  be  an  import 
duty  in  all  European  countries  of  10  per 
cent,  against  all  European  cars,  and  of 
45  per  cent,  against  American  motors. 
It  is  pointed  out  in  American  papers 
that  so  great  is  the  demand  for  cars  in 
the  United  States  that  only  6  per  cent, 
of  the  productioYi  there  was  exported  in 
1914,  as  against  11  per  cent,  in  1910.  On 
the  other  hand,  France,  before  the  war, 
exported  44  per  cent,  of  her  motor-car 
production,  Italy  71  per  cent.,  and  Great 
Britain  52  per  -cent. 

Never  be  without  a  "  ready-to-eat " 
luncheon  kit  when  starting  out  on  a 
motor  trip,  either  long  or  short.  The  kit 
may  be  any  handy  container  you  please 
— what  it  contains  is  the  main  thing. 
For  instance,  carry  package  raisins, 
dates,  figs,  milk  chocolate,  in  tin  box, 
peanut  butter,  and  other  sealed  foods  of 
high  nutritive  value.  And  always  take 
a  thermos  bottle  filled  with  fresh  drink- 
ing water. 

Such  a  kit  should  always  be  in  the 
car,  well  filled.  It  may.  not  be  needed 
often,  but  when  it  is  needed  it's  generally 
wanted  very  badly. 


ESTABLISHED    1849. 


H#RANCIS&€? 


CHEMISTS 


And    Importers    o(    Air    Beds    and    Corfiiip*, 

Eneaui,     Silk     Elastic     Stockings,     BmdaxM. 

Gal'^-anic   Batteries,   Abdominal   Bshs,   'frnsfO, 

and  Surgical  Appliaticcs  seneraflly. 

Price  Liat  Posted  Free  on  Application. 

Orders  by   Post  promptly  attead«i  to, 
and  despatched  on  day  of  receipt. 

280  Bourke  Street. 

Brancb   Pharmacy:     111    COLUNS    STfiBBT. 


Microscopes, 
Telescopes 

and 

Scientific 
Instruments 


Thie  month  we  have  a  large  selection  to  offler, 
mclTidiiigr  15  secondhand  Microscopes;  prices  frtnB 
a  few  shiiliugs  to  £55.  Several  splendid  IWe- 
ecopea,  including  large  .\strononiical  Instru- 
meuts.  .Some  good  Field  Glasses;  also  a  nam. 
her  of  'riieodolites,  I^evels,  Conip.icses,  et<c.  Our 
latest  lists  sent  free  to  any  address.  Write  oa 
to-day.  We  want  to  purchase  several  Zeiaa 
Binoculars,  good  Telescopes,  and  Leitz  Micro- 
scopes. 

N.    H.    SEWARD.    Optician. 

4S7  BOURKE  STREET  (aear  Qneea  Strert),  MELEOWNE. 

REUABLE     TYPEWRIIERS 


At 


Prices 


Now 


Stocktaking 

Several  splendid  non-visible 
Smith  Premiers,  foolscap 
and  brief. 

Several  Bar  Lock  visibles, 
foolscap  and  brief,  in 
thorough  order. 

Several  brief  and  (ooiscap 
Remingtons,  non-visibles, 
just  overhauled. 

Several  various  otfaer  makes 
— Empire  visible,  Oliver 
visible,  BUck  portable, 
and  Hammonds. 

£10    instead    of    £11 

7i9c  Cash  with  order. 
Each  machine  guaranteed  in  thorough  order,  with  rifht 
of  excha;iKe  for  another  if  not  satisfactory. 
Further  particulars  posted  if  necessary. 
k.  HACDOUGAU  &  CO..  47»  COLUNS  ST..  MELBOURNE 

r°''''''cON"s  T  IP  A  t'i'o'n"""" 

j  A  v:iluab'e  treatise,  written  by  a  specialist  in  stomach 
land  bowel  trouble.s,  explaining  the  causes,  effects  and 
j  !ieccss.iry  Irealnient  of  con  tipation,  will  bf  sent  free  to 
f.-ill  who  send  ixl.  postage  and  this  advt.  Hundreds  of 
.lpat:eiiis  testify  how  s.iuplt-,  natural  self-lreatmaBt  bas 
jptnviar.ently  restored  them  IQ  neaith  without  medicines, 
i  uouble  or  furthtr  expense.  It  confirms  the  laixioiis  Pro- 
r.essor  IMetchr.ikoiT's  claim,  that  perfect  bowe!  .icaUh  is 
I  (.■sicnii.ii  vo  a  long  and  happy  life.  J.  P.  GAl.ii,  N.D., 
IWatiinninthic  Prpcfitioner.  .^ 'iie  iS.  377  Collins  St..  Meib. 


HILDYARD  STEEL  WHEEL  WAGONS 

Are  now  fitted  with  PATENT  TWIN  ROLLER 

BEARINGS.     3  horses  do  the  work  oi  5. 

More  Durable  than  Ordinary  Axles,  and  Guaranteed. 
Wasons  for  Wheat,  Wool,  and   All  Classes  of  Wofk. 

Traction   Wagons  a  Specialty. 

Wide  Tyres.        Send  for  Catalog  Now. 

HILDYARD  WAGON  WORKS,  Kensb^ton,  Nelb. 
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Your  Evenings 

The  soft,  white  light  of  a  Laurel-burning 
lamp  is  immensely  satisf  j'ing  both  from 
the  material  and  artistic  point  of  view.  Its 
genial  glow  gives  that  real  home  atmo- 
sphere wherein  we  all  find  pleasure.  It 
gives  just  that  artistic  touch  to  the 
setting  of  your  rooms  that  adds  so  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  your  evenings. 

Laurel  has  many  qualities  which  com- 
mend it  to  capable  housekeepers.  It 
burns  steadily  and  clearly  to  the  last 
thimbleful,  and  is  soothing  to  the  eyes. 
Laurel  is  odorless  and  smokeless,  and  is 
most  economical.  Laurel  means  lighting, 
heating  and  cooking  satisfaction  of  a 
very  high  order. 

When  ordering  don't  say  Kerosene— ask 
for  Laurel. 

EL  Kerosene 

"The  soft  white  light  " 


Vacuum  Oil  Company 

Proprietary  Limited 


..  I 


ThaBk    you    for   mentioning    Stead's    Review,    when    writing    to    adTertisera. 


AGGREGATE  BALANCE  SHEET  of  the   BANK  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 


31st    MARCH.     1019 


LIABILITIES. 

Nctee    in    circular  ■ 

tion £1.202.254     0     0 

Deposits,  ac- 
crued Ititerie«t, 
and    Rebate       ..     44.957.044    0 


Bills  payable  and  other  liabilitiee 
(whi'Ch  include  reserves  held 
for  doubtful  debts  and  amounts 
at  credit  of  Investments  Fluctu- 
ation Accoiunt,  and  amounts 
due    t)  other    banks) 

Pa.'d-up  capital, 
bearing  a  i  x 
mo  n  t  h  s' 
di  i  V  i  d  e  n  d. 
£3.905.860;  three 
ni  o  n  t  h  s' 
dividend, 
£*58U 3,912,440    0    0 

R^eervo  P^in<l      .  .       5,025.000     0     0 

Profit  and  loss, 
£408.103  '=3.  8n.; 
less  "interim 
dividend  to 
31st  Df(0©Tuber. 
1918,  £97,646 
10s 310.456  14     8 


£46.139,296    •    7 


11.311,386     8     9 


Ooen,  bullion,  and 
cash  balances  . . 

Australian  Oom- 
luonwealth  notes 

Fiji  Government 
notes 

N(>te«  of  other 
i>an>ca 

Money  at  short 
call    in    I/ondon 

Short-dated  Brit- 
i  s  b  Treaaury 
B'iIh ^^.. 

Invesimotnts — ■  '  "• 
Br  tish  and 
Ooloniil  Gov- 
ernmeni  s^e- 
curities 
Municipal  a  n  d 
other  securities 

Dne  by  other 
banks     

Bills  re>ceiv!iJ5le  in 
I/>nclon  and  re- 
mi  t.tancee  in 
transit      


ASSETre. 

£9,507,276     5  1 

4,064.585  10  0 

46.117     0  0 

26,875  10  0 

2.045.000    0  6 

1.100,000     Q  U 


7.561,716 
765,134 


7  :• 
0    • 


453,965  11    7 


2.933,019     0     4 


7.247.896  14 


£64.698,521 
Contingent  IjiabiJities — 
Outataudins  credits,  as  per  contra  2.377,349 


Government 


Adrances        nnder 

Wheat  Scheme   . . 
Wpr     Jjonn     advances 

and   New   Zealand) 
Bills    r/isfounted,    and    loans 

advances  to  customers 
B;^nk  preonises 


(Australia 
and 


£28.503,683    4  If 

2,274.433     0  19 

3.176,950    0    « 

29.943.454  18     4 
800.000    0    » 


J.!;(bi!it-e8   of  pustomers   &  others 
on  letters  of  croflit  as  per  ©ontra 


£64,698,521     4 
2.377.349    6 


£67.075,870  10    7 


£67,075,870  10    7 


Dr. 


PROFIT   AND    LOSS, 


To   interim   dividend    for    quarter 

ended  31st  Decern Iver,  1918,  at  10 

p.er   cent,    per    annum,   paid    in 

tern's  of  Clause  CV.  of  Doed  of 

Sett'ement  out  of  the  half-year's 

proiits     . 

Balance  proposjd  to  be  desilt  with 

as    follows:  — 
To  Ou'irter's  I>'''-i- 

dend       to       Slat 

March,    1919,    at 

the    rat-?,    of    10 

per     cent,      per 

jinmim     out     of 

the  half  -  year's 

profl's £97.811     0    0 

To    inteiieart    at    5 

par      cent.      per 

ann.iim     to     31st 

Ma^-h.    1919.  on 

ca.nitT!    paid    in 

advaotic"  on 

•otli'^r    than    the 

fixed  dat'^  in  re- 

8t>9K:'t       o^        T^ew 

shai'es  on  t'le 
London  Share 
Res?-'3t.eT       .       .  732    0     1 

To  ;vTi  Erraentation 
of  tb'9  ReS'ervo 
"Fund     75,000     0     0 

To  ";  bala.r.'je  car- 
ried   forward      .         137,313    5    7 


£97.646  10     0 


31st    March,    1919. 

By  aanount  from  last  account 
By  balance  of  half-year's  profits 
.after  dodnctiiie:  reb.ate  on  cui-- 
rent  bills,  interest  on  deposits, 
payins:  no*e  and  other  taxes, 
aggrega'ins  £126,254,  reducing: 
v.aTuati  )n  <vf  bank  prem:»eR, 
prov'dlng  for  bad  find  doubtful 
debls.  ;i.nd  fluctuations  in  the 
v.alue  of  invcetment  securities, 
and  iiic-kiding  recoveries  from 
debts  previously  written  off 
as  bad   


Cr. 

£131,046     1  1» 


277,057    2  10 


310,455  14     8 
£408.103     4     3 


£408.103    4    8 


RESERVE 


To  Baln.nco £3,-}00,000 

(0<  wb'ch  ^750.000  is  invested  in 
British  Government  pecuritiea, 
jiud  £S'i0.O00  in  those  of 
State's  where  we  are  rcure- 
sented— in  all,  .01.250.000.  The 
balnnce  is  employed  'n  tbo 
business   of   the   bail 


FUND, 

0    0 


31se   March,     1919. 

Bv   Ba'ance 

By  amount  from  profit  and  loss 


Cr. 

£3.025.000    0 
T5,O0O    0 


£3,100,000     0     0 


Ry  B'llan^'i^ 


£3,100.000    0    • 
£3.100.000    0    0 


J'.   RXJS?i>]T>T/  F'ilONCH,   General   Manaccer. 
W.    B.    SOUTHF/RDKN.    Chief    Accountant. 
Audited  22nd  May.   1919. 


S. 
A, 


E.    LAIDTV 
G.    MITS.'iN 


Ai'.diUirw 


stead's  Boview,  li/Cll9. 
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FINANCIAL  NOTES. 


The    markets    for    the    past    fortnight 
opened  well,  and  ended  quietly.     How- 
ever, it  is  satisfactory  to  see  better  buy- 
ing of  war  stock.s.    This  arises  from  the 
firming     impression     that     the     Federal 
Ministry  may  go  to  London  for  money 
as  was  slated  in  the"  last  issue  of  stead's. 
Anything  of  the  kind  would  at  once  give 
a  better  tone  to  things  financial.    The  be- 
lief that  peace  was  at  hand  also  acted  as 
a  stimulant;  and,    it    may    be    that  the 
trouble  with  the  seamen  and  the  lumpers 
decided   people   having  money   lying    in 
the  banks  idle,  to  put  it  into  stocks  that 
would  sufter  the  least  from  war  or  from 
Labour's  alarms.     Other  sections  of  the 
investment  market  were  quiet  but  fimi. 
Some  of  the  shipping  companies'  shares 
had  good  dealing.    The  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  vessels  are  under  charter  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and,  that,  accord- 
ingly, the  companies  are  not  much  af- 
fected by  the  disturbances,  except  so  far 
as  their  outside  interests  go.     The  min- 
ing  market    is    equally    dull,    for    there 
are  no  fresh  developments,  and  very  few ' 
dividends  coming  along.     When  that  is 
the  case,  people  will  not  speculate.     One 
of  the  causes  of  the  depression   in  the 
mining  industry  is  the  way  in  which  the 
promoting  of  prospecting  syndicates  was 
regulated  by  the  Federal  officials  under 
the    impression    that    the    stopping    of 
small     flotations     of     the     kind     would 
bring      iinancial      troubles      round      the 
ears     of     the     community-       No     more 
short-sighted    policy    could    have    been 
adopted    by    the    Federal    IVeasury    in 
this   connection,   despite  the   representa- 
tions made  to  them  in  various  quarters. 
Still  they  would  persist,  and  the  position 
to-day  is  that  the  gold  industry  has  been 
divested  of  prospectors  and  financial  sup- 
port.    A  record  like  this  deserves  to  be 
inscribed  on  tablets   in  public  places  to 
show   how   industry   and   enterprise   can 
be  stifled  by  officialdom. 


BANK  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
Before  the  amalgamations  carried 
through  of  late  by  the  leading  1^-nglish 
financial  institutions,  the  Banlf  of  New 
South  Wales  occupied  a  very  high  place 
among  the  banks  of  the  British  Ivmpire. 


and  it  still  shows  very  well  up  on  the 
list.  Founded  in  1817,  this  institution 
has  had  a  run  of  over  a  century's  exist- 
ence. Throughout  that  time,  it  has  faced 
many  a  storm,  and  all  through  has  com- 
manded the  respect  and  the  confidence  of 
the  investing  community.  The  spirit  of 
its  management  was  shown  during  the 
stress  of  the  land  boom  collapse  vvhen 
an  impertinent  put  the  question  to  the 
late  president,  Mr.  Thos.  Buckland, 
apropos  of  othei'  banks  shutting  their 
doors,  "  and  when  do  you  intend  to  close, 
Mr.  Buckland?"  The  president  snuffed 
out    the    inquirer    with    the    rejoinder, 

"  Never    while   there    is    a  copper 

in  the  till."     Those  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Buckland  and  hig  forceful  language   can 
imderstand  the  strength  of  his  remark. 
It  is  to  the  good  name  of  the  bank  that 
the  payment  of  dividends  has  never  been 
missed.     Among  colonial  banks  the  in- 
stitution that  comfjares  most  closely  with 
the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  is  the 
Bank  of  Montreal.    Its  figures,  owing  to 
various  war  causes,  have  expanded  at  a 
greater  ratio  during  the  war  term  than 
have  those  of  the  New  South  Wales  in- 
stitution.    Comparing  the  profit  earned 
by  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  for 
the  half-year  ended  March  31,  1919,  with 
that  for  the  same  time  in  1910,  an  in- 
crease of  £76,000  is  shown,  the  respec- 
tive figures  being  £277,057  for  the  past 
March  term,  against  £201,647  ten  years 
previously.      Capital   on   the   two    dates 
were  £3,000,000,  against  £3,913,440,  and 
the        reserve        £1,907,342,        against 
£3,100,000.     The  lowest  profits  reported 
of  recent  years  were  those  for  the  Sep- 
tember term  of  1915,  when  they  fell  to 
£230,930,  due  to  war  causes.     Since  that 
date,  profits  have  increased  steadily  to 
£278,785,  reached  twelve  months  since. 
Dividends  have  been  maintained  at  the 
rate  of   10   per  cent,   per  annum   since 
1900,    despite    the    increase    in    capital^ 
meanwhile  the  appropriation  for  the  past 
half-year  amounting  to  £195,457.     After 
£75,000  had  been  set  aside  as  an  addition 
to   the   resene   fund,   a  balance   of   un- 
divided profits  of  £137,313,  to  be  car- 
ried   forward   against   £131,046   brought 
into  the  accounts  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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term.    The  foil 
leading  figures 
March,     1018. 
1919:— 

Notes      . .    . . 
Bills,    etc.    . . 
Deposits  . .    . . 
Liquid   Assets 
Advances 
Premises 


owing  table  comprises  the 

of  the  accounts  issued  in 

with     those     of     March. 


March.  1918. 

£610.107 

8,677.188 

43,736,869 

31,140,777 

27,531.491 

822,000 


Marcli.  1919. 
£1,202.254 
11,311,326 
44,937,044 
28.503.683 
35.394.838 
800,00(J 


There  are  some  striking  variations  in 
these  figures,  but  they  are  accounted  foi' 
by  the  fact  that  included  in  the  advances 
are  the  items  £2,374,433.  advances 
under  the  wheat  pool  scheme,  and 
£3,176,950  assistance  to  clients  sub- 
scribing to  war  loans.  The  advances 
made  under  usual  lines  stand  at 
£29,943,454,  or  £2,737,000  above  the 
figures  of  a  year  ago  and  arise""from  the 
necessities  of  the  trading  community,  as 
well  as  the  dry  season,  compelling  finan- 
cial assistance  to  be  made  available  in 
country  districts.  That  special  accom- 
modation should  have  been  furnished  to 
the  extent  stated  has  told  on  liquid  assets 
but,  v/ith  a  return  to  normal  conditions, 
the  situation  will  soon  right  itself.  The 
bank  has  issued  more  notes  in  New  Zea- 
land, where,  as  the  export  trade  has  been 
brisk,  the  capital  so  available  has  been 
turned  to  good  use.  The  increase  in 
bills  payable  arises  largely  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  import  trade.  So  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  president's  statement 
to  shareholders,  the  banks  are  co-operat- 
ing to  prevent  speculative  trading.  This 
is  exactly  what  is  needed  just  now.  Not 
only  are  the  figures  of  the  bank  satisfac- 
tory, but  the  statement  by  the  directors, 
that  they  realise  the  necessity  with  an 
institution  having  such  a  growing  busi- 
ness as  that  of  the  bank  of  preserving  a 
proper  ratio  between  capital  and  business 
by  taking  .steps  to  introduce  more  money 
into  the  business  through  an  increasing 
capital,  is  most  assuring. 


BRITISH   TOBACCO   COMPANY. 

This  is  the  combination  of  the  Aus- 
tralian tobacco  interests  to  which  so  much 
labour  objection  has  been  forthcoming, 
although  in  so  many  respects  it  is  a  model 
employer.  The  company  is  a  holding 
concern,  owning  the  issued  shares  in  W. 
D.  and  H.  O.  Wills  (Aust.)  Ltd.,  British 


Australasian  Tobacco  Co.  (Proprietary) 
Ltd..  States  Tobacco  (Proprietary)  Ltd. 
and  Dominion  Tobacco  Co.,  New  Zea- 
land Ltd.  And,  as  a  holding  company, 
its  accounts  are  very  much  like  those  of 
Henry  Jones  Co-operative  Ltd.,  inas- 
much as  details  are  not  there  for  people 
to  delve  into.  The  book  values  of  the 
shares  of  the  subsidiary  companies  is  a 
standard  amount : — 

1918.         1919. 
Net   profits   &  dividends      £555,315      £561,136 
Sundry    creditors    ..     ..  66,737        135,297 
Shares  in  subsidiary  com- 
panies           4,769,470     4,769,470 

War  Loan  stocks    ....         200,000        200,000 

Sundry  debtors 357,148        445,082 

Cash     7,210  8,124 

If  previous  balance-sheets  be  referred  to, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  profits  approxi- 
mate most  closely  the  £560,000  mark, 
thus  enabling  the  12  per  cent,  dividend 
on  the  ordinary,  and  the  6  per  cent,  on 
the  preference  shares  to  be  paid  "  with 
great  ease,  as  well  as  allowing  substan- 
tial contributions  to  be  made  to  the  em- 
ployees' trust.  The  business  is  so  well 
conducted  and  it  has  such  a  market  for 
its  products  that  a  very  large  number  of 
the  ordinary  shares  have  been  invested 
in  by  the  public.  Prior  to  1914  certain 
rights  and  privileges  attached  to  certain 
holdings,  but  these  have  all  been  abo- 
lished, so  that  new  issues  or  bonus  shares 
are  forthcoming.  Ordinary  shares  rank 
equally. 


Australia's  Economic  Development 

(Continued  from  page  634.) 
The  bounty  system  is,  in  my  opinion. 
superior  to  a  tarifif,  though  I  would  con- 
sider the  latter  an  alternative  plan  for 
the  encouragement  of  new  industries.  I 
have  placed  this  proposition  well  down 
the  scale,  because  I  believe  other  mea- 
sures far  more  important  from  the 
national  standpoint.  I  should  also  add 
that  the  present  Australian  tariff  is  a 
bundle  of  absurdities  and  anomalies,  and 
needs  a  thorough  reformation. 

I.  have  not  attempted  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  Australia's  economic 
development,  but  merely  to  indicate  the 
main  lines  on  which  the  national  welfare 
and  the  n^ional  wealth-production  might 
be  promoted  together  in  sound  inter- 
action. 


Slcod'^   Itciicir.    UiJiill'J. 


Pneumonic  -  Influenza 
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How  to  Avoid  the   Former  by 
Freeing  Yourself  of  the  Latter 

By    ARTHUR    DALEY 


«  When  a  fortress  has  been 
broken  down,  and  the  enemy 
is  inside  the  walls,  it  is  per- 
fectly clean  that  the  invaders 
were  stronger  than  the  de- 
fenders. 

<•  W'lien  your  body  can  no 
longer  prevent  germs  from 
gaining  a  foothold  and  multi- 
plying in  your  nose  and  throat, 
it,  undoubtedly,  proves  that, 
however  liealthy  you  may  feel 
or  look,  apart  from  the 
Catarrh  in  your  nose  and 
throat,  your  resisting  powers 
are  beluw  nurmal,  for  germs 
are  quickly  dispelled  by  a  per- 
fectly healthy  body.  This  is 
a  scientific  fact  easily  proven  by  reference 
to  any  standard  medical  work. 
4-  Pneumonic-Influenza  is  a  germ  disease. 
It  is  contracted  only  by  those  whose  resist- 
ance is  below  normal,  of  which  Catarrh 
is  a  manifestation. 

«T  Therefore,  if  you  have  Catarrh  even 
in'  a  mild  form,  you  expose  yourself  to  the 
risk  of  contracting  deadly  pneumonic-in- 
fluenza. The  sensible  thing  is  to  free  your- 
self from  Catarrh,  and  you  can  now  do  it 
without  sprays,  inhalants,  special  exercises 
or  drugs. 

a  Catarrh  is  dangerous  as  well  as  unplea- 
sant. 

,r  It  dulls  the  mind,  undermines  your 
\\Mt\\  and  weakens  your  will.  Neglected, 
it  leads  to  serious  throat  diseases,  deafness, 
gastritis,  asthma,  bronchitis,  and  consump- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  the  immediate 
danger  of  pneumonic-influenza. 


o  Take  warning  if  you  arc 
troubled  with  head  noises, 
throat  dryness,  licad  stiiffincss. 
sneezing,  indigestion,  heart- 
burn, nausea,  lassitude,  dizzi- 
ness or  frontal  headaches.  The 
time  to  shake  off  Catarrh  's 
XOW — while  yoti  have  the 
chance. 

*  Xo  need  to  wait  and  pay 
out  a  lot  of  inoney. 
«  You  can  stop  your  Catarrli 
suffering  overnight,  and  every 
symptom  will  permanently  dis- 
appear. 

•  X^ever  mind  Iiow  extrava- 
gant these  statements  may 
seem — they    are    strictly    true, 

and   1    will  prove  it  to  yon — alisolutely  and 
conclusively. 

a  Send  no  money.  Simply  post  the 
coupon  to  the  Curative  Culture  Company, 
29  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  and  learn  how 
you  can  get  rid  of  Catarrh  and  secure 
protection  from  pneumonic-influenza. 


THE  CURATIVE  CULTURE  CO.,  29 
O'CONNELL  ST.,  SYDNEY. 
Gentleiuen, — On  the  understanding  that 
this  request  is  not  to  commit  me  to  make 
any  payment,  or  place  me  under  the  slight- 
est obligation,  kindly  tell  me  how  I  can 
secure  permanent  freedom  from  Catarrli. 
I  enclose  l^d.  stamp  for  postage. 


X'^ame    . , 

Address 


S.l!..    l-)/6/19. 


stead's  tlevieu,   ll,/6ll9. 


Camel  Hair  Coat  Sweaters  are 
Grand  Winter  Wear 

Camel  Hair  Coat  Sweaters  are  made  in  Scotland  of  the 
purest  wool,  and  the  excellence  of  the  selections  of  thc»e 
cold-weather  necessaries  at  Anthony  Horderns'  will  appeal 
to  all  men.  They  are  the  last  word  in  Coat  Sweaters. 
Camel  Hair  Coat  Sweaters  can  be  worn  under  an  ordinary 
coat,  look  exceptionally  neat,  and  are  snugly  warm  with- 
out being  burdensome.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  act  on 
these  suggestions. 


MEN'S  CAMEL  HAIR  COAT  SWEATERvS 
Shetland  Shade,  soft  finish,  warm  weis^ht. 
Sizes — 

S.  Men's        iVIen's     O.S.  Men's     Ex.  O.S. 
37  6  37  6  37  6  38  6 

MEN'S  CAMEL  HAIR  COAT  SWEATERS 
Fawn  Shade,  fleecy  finish,  medium 
weight.     ]Men's  Size  only,  41/6  each. 

MEN'S  CAMEL  HAIR  COAT  SWEATERS 
Fawn  Shade,  ribbed  finish,  warm  weight. 

Sizes—  Men's  O.S.  Men's 

43/6  43  6 


MEN'S  CAMEL  HAIR  COAT  SWEATERS 
Natural  Shade,  fleecy  finish,  medium 
weight.  Men's  size  onlv,  47/6  and 
59/6  each. 

MEN'S  CAMEL  HAIR  COAT  SWEATERS 
Shetland  shade,  in  ribbed  open-knit  finish. 

S.   Men's         Men's     O.S.  Men's     Ex.  O.S. 
49  6  49  6  49  6  62  6 

MEN'S  CAMEL  HAIR  CO. VT  SWEATERS 
Shetland  Shade,  in  soft  fleecy  finish. 

S.  Men's  Men's     O.S.  Men's     Ex.  O.S. 

68  6  68  6         68  6  69  6 


Carriage  Paid  to  Any  Part  of  N.S.W.  ;    to  Nearest  Port  Inter-State. 

Anthony   Horderns',   Sydney 
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